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A Minister’s Correspondence 


By K. E. Couzens 


Mr. Couzens was Private Secretary to the Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury for several years. His article is published with the knowledge 
and approval of the present Financial Secretary. 


L is a commonplace that the burdens on Ministers of the Crown are now 


very much heavier than they were in the inter-war years. The figures 
set out in Table 1 overleaf show the growth between 1938 and 1954 of the 
burden of one particular Ministerial duty—correspondence with Members 
of Parliament and with other Ministers—in the case of a particular Minister, 
the Financial Secretary to the Treasury. 

The Financial Secretary to the Treasury is one of the two Ministerial 
lieutenants of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Economic Secretary 
to the Treasury assists the Chancellor on overseas finance and exchange 
control matters, and on general economic policy, including such matters 
as the control of credit. The Financial Secretary assists the Chancellor 
in the control of Government expenditure and staffing, the administration 
of the revenue departments, and financial policy and procedures, including 
Parliamentary financial procedure. His office has ancient roots: the 
Secretaryship to the Treasury was well established by the second half of 
the seventeenth century, and remained a post of importance throughout the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the present century it has frequently 
been a stepping stone to higher office. 

The duties of the Financial Secretary to the Treasury have never been 
considered light. The post has long been regarded as an onerous one and 
its occupant has wielded more influence than the general run of junior 
Ministers because of his position near the centre of the machine of Govern- 
ment. The Financial Secretary has usually had more opportunity than 
his junior Ministerial colleagues to achieve some eminence in the House of 
Commons also. A large share of the heavy Parliamentary responsibilities 
of the Treasury customarily falls to him. Moreover he has long been a 
species of reserve Minister, with responsibility under the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer not only for the vast taxation machines of the Customs and 
Excise and the Inland Revenue but also for a whole series of Departments 
with no Minister of their own, ranging from the Stationery Office to the 
Friendly Societies Registry. All this was true in 1938 as it is now. It is 
fair to assume therefore that his correspondence with Members of Parliament 
and with other Ministers was already substantial in volume then compared 
with that of other junior Ministers. 

Table 1 shows that the number of letters written by the Financial 
Secretary to other Ministers on policy matters (that is, letters written in 
his capacity as a Treasury Minister) rose from 16 in 1938 to 239 in 1954. 
The weight of the Financial Secretary’s Parliamentary duties has certainly 
not diminished since 1938, but the evidence of these figures is that his 
departmental responsibilities have grown very substantially indeed. This 
experience may well be typical of that of other junior Ministers. Increased 
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Financial Secretary’s Letters to dino ndetes and Other Ministers, 1938 and 1954 
Subject Matter of Letters to Members 1938 | 1954 
A. Inland Revenue duties .. bgt ane ai es ae 178 1,627 
B. Customs and Excise duties .. e ie h ms 125 | 1,103 
C. Other imposts .. a si i ts es as 24. | 35 
D. Home finance .. sb bs a he a + 29 56 
E. Overseas finance 4 és ie * 4s ve 11 25 
F. Civil Service questions - ae - oe a | 90 306 
G. Social services .. - ce a = 3 el ee) | 31 
H. Departments reporting to Treasury Ministers | 26 68 | 
J. Others | 66 98 | 
Oy ot es ne eee ty cnt | 
Letters to Ministers on policy | 


16 | 239 





*127 signed by the Financial Secretary’s private secretary. 
$102 signed by the Financial Secretary’s private secretary. 


pressure on their seniors has enforced greater delegation. This has certainly 
been true of post-war Chancellors of the Exchequer, who have had since 
1947 the assistance of two junior Ministers instead of one. 

This article is, however, mainly concerned with the growth of a different 
class of Ministerial correspondence—the letter to a Member of Parliament, 
almost always on a matter raised by one of the Member’s constituents. It 
is customary for the Financial Secretary’s private secretary to reply on his 
behalf to letters from the secretaries of Members about the affairs of con- 
stituents, while the Minister himself almost invariably replies when Members 
themselves write. Whether the Member himself writes or whether a secretary 
writes on his behalf turns partly on the Member’s habits and financial 
resources, and partly on mere chance. For the present purpose it ‘is clearly 
right to aggregate letters written to Members or their secretaries by the 
Financial Secretary’s secretary with those written to them by the Minister 
himself, though separate figures for the totals of these two kinds of letter 
are given at the foot of Table 1. Correspondence between the Financial 
Secretary or his secretary and private individuals (i.e., other than Members 
of Parliament) or firms, and routine correspondence about engagements, 
are excluded throughout from the figures quoted in this article. The volume 
of this type of correspondence is also substantial. 

As Table 1 shows, the sum of the letters to and for Members of Par- 
liament from the Financial Secretary and his secretary was 610 in 1938 
(which was not markedly more or less than in most other inter-war years) 
and 3,349 in 1954, a more than fivefold increase. This spectacular increase 
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took place in spite of the fact that by the end of 1954 there had for seven 
years been a second junior Minister in the Treasury, the Economic Secretary, 
whereas in 1938 the Financial Secretary was the Chancellor’s sole Ministerial 
assistant. Moreover 1954 was by no means the peak post-war year for this 
type of correspondence. In 1947 it was between a third and a half greater 
than in 1954. These figures, coupled with those for correspondence on 
policy matters with other Ministers quoted above, give some indication 
of the great growth since 1938 of the burden on the Financial Secretary 
and also on civil servants, whose task it is to investigate the matters raised 
by Members of Parliament and in most cases to provide draft replies for 
their Minister. It is interesting to note from the figures at the foot of Table 1 
that the Financial Secretary’s private secretary could not even give his 
Minister as much relief on this type of correspondence in 1954 as in 1938. 
This may well have been because the smaller number of Members of 
Parliament who corresponded with the Financial Secretary or his secretary 
in 1938 did so more often through their secretaries than their successors did 
in 1954, 
Some Reasons for the Increase 
How far is this increase in correspondence with Members of Parliament 
on behalf of their constituents due to the incursion of the State into new 
fields of activity, or to the expansion of State activity in existing fields ? 
Of the 3,349 letters sent by the Financial Secretary to Members of Parliament 
in 1954, 1,130 related to topics which were quite unknown in 1938 or, in a 
few cases, to fields in which there has been a transfer of responsibility from 
local authorities or in which expansion of State activity has been so marked 
as to make them virtually new areas of State action. Thus correspondence 
on post-war topics accounted for over 40 per cent. of the increase in the 
Financial Secretary's correspondence with Members between 1938 and 
1954, and represented one-third of the total of this kind of correspondence 
in 1954. Among the more important of these new topics were : 
Post-war credits ; 
Purchase tax ; 
Tobacco duty relief ; 
Rating and valuation ; 
Pensions increase ; 
War damage matters ; 
Betting duties ; 
Universities ; 
Museums and the Arts Council ; 
Compulsory acquisition and planning legislation. 
Figures of correspondence on the biggest of these groups are given in 
Table 2 overleaf. 
The extension of State activity has, however, not been confined to 
new fields : there has been a great expansion also in existing ones. Exclude 


from the total of 3,349 letters in 1954 the 1,130 on new topics, and there 
were still 2,219 on topics common to 1938 and 1954. The corresponding 
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TABLE 2 
Further Analysis of Correspondence in Groups A, B and F of Table 1 




















[ 
Subject Matter of Letters to Members 1938 | 1954 
A. Inland Revenue Duties 
Income tax and surtax .. a ss it es ss 141 1,110 
Post-war credits oe es on ae 5 o _ 340 
Estate and legacy duties a5 - = Sa 33 4 133 
Other Inland Revenue duties .. 5% s3 ae . 33 44 
Total Inland Revenue group .. ea = Sa 178 1,627 
B. Customs and Excise Duties 
Purchase tax .. = a3 oy 8 er os — 481 
Petrol duties .. es 5% o os ss ee 18 76 
| Entertainments tax a Bs ite Re: is oe 9 165 
Import duties (on personal effects) .. as oe ay 19 158 
Import duties (commercial aspects) .. sas an 538 58 38 
Tobacco duty relief scheme .. is ie 5 _— 70 
Other Customs matters — - is on = 21 115 
aes ee 
| Total Customs and Excise group ag ah ss 125 1,103 
| F. Civil Service Questions 
Pensions increase sis s3 ex i _ 91 
| Other Civil Service superannuation matters . . 26 49 
Other Civil Service matters c% ir 64 166 
| 90 306 





1938 figure is in fact somewhat less than the 610 shown in Table 1 since 
the responsibility for non-contributory old age pensions which Treasury 
Ministers had in 1938 has now passed to the Minister of Pensions and National 
Insurance. There has thus been a fourfold increase in correspondence 
on these continuing topics. 

Heavy increases in taxation, direct and indirect, took place between 
1938 and 1954. These increases are reflected in the increases in correspon- 
dence shown in Table 2. The Inland Revenue group of subjects increased 
ninefold from 178 to 1,627, and the Customs and Excise group also about 
ninefold from 125 to 1,103. Of particular taxes, income tax and surtax 
grew from 141 to 1,110; estate duties from 4 to 133; petrol tax from 18 
to 76; entertainments tax from 9 to 165. Correspondence on import duties 
(and purchase tax) on personal effects brought into the country by individuals 
through ports and airfields, or sent by post, rose from 19 to 158. Turning 
from the taxation field, the increase in correspondence on Civil Service 
matters, other than those arising from the Pensions Increase Acts, was much 
less—from 90 to 215—in spite of the growth in the numbers and complexity 
of the Civil Service itself. 
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A Changing Public Attitude ? 

It is worth considering how far these comparisons show that, over 
and above the increase in the correspondence of Members of Parliament 
and Ministers arising out of the increased activity of the State, there is now a 
greater inclination on the part of the citizen to appeal to his Member than 
there was before the war. There are several fields in which the figures of 
correspondence do. not help us at all to answer this question. Practically 
all the correspondence received by the Financial Secretary about purchase 
tax, petrol tax, entertainments duty, beer, wine, spirits and tobacco duties 
and the commercial aspects of import duties, whether via Members of 
Parliament or direct, comes from firms or trade organisations, or occasionally 
from local party or trade union organisations: rarely from individuals. 
Fluctuations in correspondence on these taxes are mainly the result of the 
decisions of the trade interests concerned on whether, and if so by what means 
and with what intensity, they should “ lobby ” for reductions at a particular 
time. Something can be inferred from the growth of correspondence on 
income tax and surtax, estate duty, import duty and purchase tax on personal 
effects and Civil Service matters, however. The number of income and 
surtax payers has roughly quadrupled since 1938: the correspondence has 
increased eightfold. With the abolition of legacy duty and the raising of 
the exemption limit for estate duty from £100 to £3,000, a smaller number 
of people are now affected by death duties (most of them, of course, at heavier 
rates, however) than in 1938: correspondence on death duties was negligible 
in 1938 and was 133 letters in 1954. The imposition of the purchase tax 
and the raising of the duties on wines, spirits and tobacco certainly account 
for a part of the eightfold increase in correspondence on import duties and 
purchase tax on imported personal effects. There is much more movement 
through British sea- and air-ports because of greatly increased foreign travel 
and the larger number of British Service people now serving overseas. Gift 
parcels of one kind or another from overseas have also increased substantially. 
It is a matter of judgment whether these factors taken together are sufficient 
to account for all the increase, and it could certainly be argued that they 
account for most of it. But one cannot help feeling that those affected by 
these taxes at the ports and on parcels are more inclined to write to their 
Member of Parliament about their grievances than they were in 1938. On 
the other hand, allowing for the expansion of the Civil Service and the many 
additional problems thrown up by novel methods of recruitment and relatively 
frequent changes in pay, it seems pretty clear that the average civil servant 
is less inclined now than he was in 1938 to write to his Member of Parliament 
about Civil Service matters. Civil Service staff associations also seem less 
inclined to lobby Members. The key to this almost certainly lies in the 
increased use of Whitley machinery, the greater experience and self-confidence 
of the staff associations themselves, and the increased confidence of both 
the employing side and the staff in them. In any event staff associations 
usually have ready access to Ministers on matters of importance if they are 
recognised as representative of one or more grades of staff, without the 
necessity of engaging in correspondence with Ministers through a Member. 

On the whole, then, these figures of correspondence on topics common 
to 1938 and 1954 suggest that the British citizen is now more ready to write 
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to his Member of Parliament about his grievances than he was before the 
war. The figures for new topics about which individuals write to their 
Members seem to confirm this. The totals for correspondence on post-war 
credits, old age pensioners’ tobacco duty relief and the Pensions Increase 
Acts are all substantial, and the iotal for war damage matters was very large 
in the earlier post-war years. This increased readiness to write to one’s 
Member, of course, makes additional demands on Members, Ministers and 
civil servants. Clearly one reason for it is the greater consciousness which 
the citizen has of the part played by the State in his daily life. Perhaps 
he is also more conscious of the means open to him to influence the State. 
The Press, the radio and televison have made the Member of Parliament 
an altogether more familiar figure to the average citizen than he was before 
the war. It may be thought that readier resort to one’s Member of Parliament 
is one of the marks of our new chains ; is evidence of increased State inter- 
ference in our lives, and of our increased dependence on the State. But 
it is surely legitimate to take a more hopeful view. This business of writing 
to one’s Member of Parliament, with the result that one’s grievance is brought 
to the personal attention of a Minister of the Crown, is one of the safety- 
valves of British parliamentary democracy. Parliamentary democracy is in 
greatest danger when its machinery is disregarded and by-passed. 

Moreover a Minister’s correspondence from Members cannot fail to 
have a considerable influence not only on the Minister but on his civil 
servants. A Minister’s reactions to his correspondence and still more to 
the draft replies which his department prepares for him impress his personality, 
outlook and wishes more quickly on more of his staff, especially staff of the 
medium as distinct from the very highest grades, than almost anything else 
he can do in his department. No part of the work of the higher executive 
and junior administrative grades of the Civil Service receives prompter or 
more careful attention than a reply drafted by them to answer a letter from 
a Member of Parliament. Every member of the department from the Minister 
downwards is aware that any letter to a Member of Parliament may touch 
off an embarrassing Parliamentary question or adjournment debate, or worse. 
Even without Parliamentary reaction a Member’s letter may not infrequently 
lead to a change in policy, though, of course, rarely of major policy. 

The burden which a volume of correspondence such as the one described 
here imposes on the Minister has already been referred to. The burden 
is inevitably increased in the case of the Financial Secretary by the enormous 
variety of topics covered. The Appendix to this article lists 53 topics 
represented in the Financial Secretary’s correspondence with Members in 
1954. This variety flows partly from the great range of topics dealt with 
by the Treasury, but still more from the role of the Financial Secretary, 
described at the beginning of this article, as a reserve Minister. 

This article has dealt with the correspondence of only one Minister, 
though he certainly has one of the heaviest postbags. If, as seems probable, 
his experience is typical of that of Ministers generally, then it is probably 
fair to regard the growth of Ministers’ correspondence since 1938 as a change 
of degree so large as to amount to a change of kind. Members’ correspondence 
with Ministers about their constituents’ affairs has become since the war a 
significant new factor in government. 
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APPENDIX 


List of Topics Represented in Financial Secretary’s 
Correspondence with Members in 1954 


A. Inland Revenue Duties 


is 
. Surtax ; 

. Post-war credits ; 

. Special contribution ; 
. Land tax; 


CANAUKH AWN 


Income tax ; 


Taxes on profits (profits tax, excess profits tax, excess profits levy) ; 


. Estate and legacy duties ; 
. Stamp duty ; 
. War damage contribution. 


B. Customs and Excise Duties 


10. 
Ms 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Purchase tax ; 

Petrol duties ; 

Entertainments tax ; 

Tobacco duty ; 

Tobacco duty relief scheme ; 

Beer duty ; 

Wines and spirits duties ; 

Betting duties ; 

Import duties (on personal effects) ; 
Import duties (commercial aspects) ; 
Customs facilities at airports, ports and frontiers. 


Other Imposts 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


Rating and valuation ; 
Contributions in lieu of rates ; 
Vehicle excise duties ; 

Dog licences ; 

Tithe redemption annuities. 


D. Home Finance 
26. 
2H. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Government expenditure ; 

Credit policy ; 

Government securities and national savings ; 
The Mint and currency matters ; 

Bank holidays ; 
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31. Public works loans and local authority borrowing ; 


32. Development Areas Treasury Advisory Committee. 


- Overseas Finance 
33. Exchange control administration ; 
34. Overseas finance matters. 


The State as Employer 

35. Pensions increase ; 

36. Other Civil Service superannuation matters ; 
37. Officers’ pensions ; 

38. Equal pay ; 

39. Other Civil Service matters ; 

40. M.P.s’ pay. 


- Sociai Services 


41. University matters ; 
42. Museums and the Arts Council ; 
43. National Land Fund. 


. Departments Reporting to Treasury Ministers 
44. War Damage Commission matters ; 

45. Stationery Office matters ; 

46. Central Office of Information ; 

47. Development Commissioners ; 

48. Friendly societies and industrial assurance ; 
49. Building societies ; 

50. Probate registries ; 

51. Bona vacantia questions. 


Others 
52. Compulsory acquisition and planning legislation ; 
53. Steel denationalisation. 




















Government and Science 


By SIR FREDERICK BRUNDRETT 


This lecture, by the Chairman of the Defence Research Policy Committee, 
was given to the Royal Institute of Public Administration on the 
7th November, 1955. 


E live in exciting times. I think most people will agree that much of 

the excitement is due to the scientist. Before I proceed to examine the 
position of the scientist, let me make one thing absolutely clear. I want 
you to realise that I am using the word “ scientist” in its broadest sense. 
If it is true that nothing so much annoys an engineer as to be given a scientific 
label, I am proposing to annoy him very much indeed for I include under 
this heading not only the physicist, the chemist, the biologist, the mathemati- 
cian and so on but also the many kinds of experimental and design engineers, 
indeed all people who have what might be termed “a scientific education.” 
Let me assure you I do not do this merely to annoy the engineer. I do it 
deliberately because I have found a great deal of difficulty in making people 
understand that scientists engaged in research and development are of many 
kinds, and we must not allow pure science and the pure scientist to be 
regarded as vastly more important than the equally valuable applied science 
and applied scientist and that means really engineering and the engineer. 

In tracing the growth of the influence of science and the scientist, I want 
to go back a very long time. According to the best authorities, it is somewhere 
about 8,000-10,000 years since man first discovered how to produce food 
instead of hunting for it. This invention—if you can call it so—was made 
in what we now know as the Middle East. It resulted in the gradual 
collection or formation of communities part of which lived on the food 
produced by somebody else. It caused what can be regarded as the first 
great social revolution in the history of the world. It resulted in a form of 
society in which a few people formed a rich and comparatively leisured ruling 
class while the majority still existed at a very low standard of living, to attain 
which they had to work very hard. 

Taking the broadest view and excluding other influences such as the 
coming of Christianity and the development of different kinds of religion 
in the world, which of course exerted a great influence on society, you can 
regard most advanced societies as remaining roughiy in this general state 
for several thousand years. It is, of course, true that the old primitive 
system which existed before the coming of food production continued in 
many parts of the world throughout this period, and indeed there are still 
survivals of it today among the Aborigines in Australia and the native tribes 
in Central Africa. 

In the seventeenth century, however, there occurred what is frequently 
known as the Scientific Revolution, and this was followed in the next two 
centuries by the Agricultural and Industrial Revolutions. Initially, these 
affected only small parts of the world but their effect has spread and is 
continuing to spread rapidly. Together they can be said to have caused the 
second great world social revolution. 

At this point it is important that we should realise the very great 
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differences in kind which exist in the class of people that I have labelled 
“ scientists.” At one end of the scale you have the brilliant original thinkers : 
people like Faraday, Rutherford and Einstein. These are people who, on 
the whole, are concerned much more with the acquisition of knowledge than 
with applying their knowledge. At the other end of the scale you have 
people who can be regarded possibly as equally brilliant thinkers but whose 
thoughts are directed to purely practical developments. Among these people 
are the really great inventors such as Edison. Now, while there are 
exceptions, it has been true in the past centuries, and even more recently, 
that the ideas of the brilliant inventor have not been capable of being properly 
exploited simply because the state of scientific knowledge was not sufficiently 
far advanced at the time that the inventor made his invention. In a sense 
the steam engine can be regarded as falling into the latter category because 
it had, indeed, already reached a very considerable state of practical efficiency 
before Carnot and Joule did their work, but was only fully developed after 
that work had been done. A similar and much more recent example is the 
gas turbine which was conceived at the Royal Aircraft Establishment 
somewhere around about 1929 but could not be developed satisfactorily 
because the state of metallurgical knowledge at that time was insufficient. 
In the past it has undoubtedly been true that practical developments, even 
if foreseen, have had, in very many cases, to await the acquisition of further 
scientific knowledge. The conditions under which we live our everyday 
life today are, however, for better or for worse, such that we are more than 
ever dependent upon the application of scientific knowledge which exists. 
This is one of the reasons why I was so anxious to emphasise earlier the fact 
that the applied scientist is every bit as important as the pure scientist. 

The outstanding difference between these two great world social revolu- 
tions lies in the pace at which changes occur. After the first revolution, 
changes occurred only very slowly and it took many years—indeed sometimes 
even centuries—before things began to happen. I have already pointed out 
that the first revolution benefited only a small minority of the com- 
munity, the large majority continuing to work for very long hours for a 
comparatively low standard of living: indeed, many of them were on the 
edge of poverty or starvation. In the second revolution, which is still 
proceeding at an accelerating rate, the great mass of people have demanded, 
and will go on demanding, improvements in their standard of living. 
Naturally enough they have been, and will go on being, in a hurry to gain 
their ends. Now people in a hurry very frequently make mistakes. 
Undoubtedly the leaders of the nations who are trying in their various ways 
to raise the standard of living of the masses will continue to make mistakes 
and these mistakes may very well be disastrous unless they grasp the limitations 
as well as the powers of the application of science. There is a tendency 
everywhere today—and I am sorry to say that the scientists have not done 
anything like enough to discourage it—to believe that the resources of science 
are so great that someone has only to think of a particular change which looks 
desirable and science will immediately make it possible. On the scientist, 
therefore, rests the very great responsibility of realising his own limitations 
as well as those of his colleagues! On the other hand, the administrator and 
the politician must take care to see that they really do understand the 
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implications of scientific advances. They can only do this by taking the 
scientist into full consultation. This means that the scientist must take a 
larger place in the counsels of the State than he used to do and must not be 
regarded merely as a convenient means of working out new methods and new 
ideas with no say in the way in which they are applied. 


_ The Contribution of the Scientists 

At this point some of you who are not scientists may very well say : 
“ Yes, this is all very well, but what is it the scientist has to contribute that 
the others cannot?” This is a perfectly fair question and I will do my 
best to answer it. You have to realise that all scientific advance is based 
on the fact that the scientist is never satisfied with the state of things as they 
are. He is continually challenging ideas and accepted doctrine. He takes 
nothing for granted. He wants to know why, and it is only out of this habit 
of mind and this refusal to accept existing ideas as the final answer that 
new knowledge is achieved. His training drills into him the habit of 
questioning assumptions and checking premises before starting discussions 
and before arriving at conclusions. He has the habit of analysing phenomena 
into superficial and fundamental factors, into those factors which may be 
temporary or transient and those which are permanent. He has the ability 
to apply technical methods of analysis where appropriate to intractable 
problems and, what is more, his training gives him considerable ingenuity 
in devising methods of application of analysis. He has perhaps a better 
capacity than many others to escape from the emotional content and 
implications of catchwords and phrases because, you see, by and large the 
scientist is a very cold fish. Finally, the good scientist—and I emphasise 
the adjective—must necessarily always be prepared to admit that he has 
made a mistake because it is only by convincing people that they have made 
mistakes that he has, in fact, been able to advance scientific knowledge. 

I appreciate that all this may sound trite, but all my experience goes 
to show that the contribution of a scientifically-trained mind, working as 
it must along the lines I have indicated, is a not unnecessary corrective and 
check on the experience or intuition of the administrator, brilliant as that 
often is. 

But, at the same time, I must give a very earnest warning to the scientist 
that partnership works two ways. He must fully recognise the responsibilities 
of the politician and the administrator. He must, in fact, remember that 
he is a member of the community as well as a scientist and at all costs beware 
of his tendency to mental arrogance. 


The Developing Use of Scientists 

Let us see how far we have progressed and how we are progressing 
in the direction of the proper use of the scientist. The association of science 
and the scientist with the Government goes back, of course, a very long 
way. Thus, for instance, it was to meet the maritime needs of the nation 
that Charles II set up the Royal Observatory in 1675. Another example 
was the appointment of Isaac Newton to be the Master of the Mint in 1699. 
The Geological Survey of Great Britain was started in 1835. But all these 
things were concerned primarily with scientific needs. The association 
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of the scientist with public affairs and policy on any large scale is of very 
much more recent growth. 

You may remember that Bertrand Russell in his Reith Lectures made 
the following statement: “ So long as war is at all probable, if one side 
is equipped with scientists and the other not, the scientific side will almost 
certainly win.” What it comes to, unfortunately, is that it. takes war to 
force new developments at a rapid pace and sometimes to overcome prejudice. 
Before the First World War, few military people or politicians thought there 
was any point in applying science to the problems of war. It is true, of 
course, that Pepys, as Secretary to the Admiralty, set up a school of 
mathematicians to help the Navy. It is true, too, that at a later date the 
Navy set up the famous Royal Corps of Naval Constructors. But these 
were comparatively isolated examples. Sir Henry Tizard, in his Haldane 
Memorial Lecture of 1955, made it clear that Haldane was the great modern 
pioneer in the application of science to the problems of war. When he went 
to the War Office, Haldane studied the possible use of aircraft in war. He 
was advised by all the leading military authorities of the day that aircraft 
could be of little value in war. Haldane did not agree. In a famous speech 
to the House of Commons he said that science must come first. He consulted 
Lord Rayleigh and set up the Advisory Committee on Aeronautics. I do 
not need to stress the far-reaching effects of this exercise. 

The First World War made it clear to the military authorities that if 
they were to keep pace in the modern world with possible enemies they 
had to employ scientists to develop new weapons for them. During that 
war large numbers of scientists of all kinds were drawn into the service of 
the Forces for this purpose. The Navy, for instance, used them in connection 
with communications of all sorts, for sea mining, mine-sweeping, and 
submarine detection. The Army used them for communications, explosives, 
ballistics and tanks, while the Air Force, which was then very much in its 
infancy, was completely and entirely dependent upon the scientist for the 
development of the aircraft and equipment with which it built up its role 
in our Armed Forces. 

As a result of this experience all the Services, at the end of the First 
World War, set up experimental establishments to deal with particular 
requirements. But the Services had only learnt part of the lesson. They 
had learnt that they must employ scientists to provide them with up-to-date 
equipment. With a few very notable exceptions, such as Sir Henry Tizard, 
who was closely connected with the Air Council, the Services did not consider 
it necessary to consult the scientist about the general problems of war. Once 
again, it needed war to overcome prejudice and accelerate the rate of change. 
What happened was that very large numbers of outside scientists, including 
a high proportion of the best in the country, flocked into Service organisations 
to help. These were people who were used to speaking their mind freely 
in any company and to many of them it mattered little whether they were 
speaking to an Admiral or a seaman. They expressed their views just the 
same. 

You will remember that Mr. Winston Churchill, as he then was, when 
he became First Lord of the Admiralty in the early stages of the war, brought 
with him Professor Lindemann—now Lord Cherwell—as a private scientific 
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adviser. Lindemann was thus fully in the naval picture with knowledge 
of everything that was going on and consulted about almost any problem 
that arose. When Winston Churchill became Prime Minister, Lindemann 
went with him, so we then had a scientist located right in the centre of things. 
But the principle spread throughout the Services and eminent scientists 
were appointed in the capacity of Scientific Advisers. They lived and had 
their being alongside the people actually controlling the operations of each 
of the Services: they knew what was going on; they were consulted on 
almost every kind of Service problem and so they thereby became part of 
the policy-making machine. In one respect particularly beneficial results 
followed quickly in that they forced changes of procedure which gave notable 
improvement in the effectiveness of existing weapons. 

When the organisation was reviewed at the end of the War, this pattern 
was continued through the whole of the military picture. At the top level, 
Sir Henry Tizard was appointed Scientific Adviser to the Minister of Defence 
and Chairman of the Defence Research Policy Committee responsible for 
advising on the distribution of research and development resources and the 
formulation of an overall defence research programme. The same pattern 
was seen in each of the Services where a senior scientist was appointed as 
Scientific Adviser with access to the controlling authorities. 

It is interesting to compare what happened during the war on the two 
sides. There is no question that Germany applied far more scientists to 
the development of military equipment than we did. We cannot claim that 
we were far superior in scientific talent. We were better in some branches 
but by no means in all. Yet we made rings around them in the application 
of science, because the German scientists, good though they were, were on 
the whole out of contact with the problems of war. They were not in any 
way allowed to be concerned with strategy, tactics or policy. As our own 
scientific organisation developed, scientists became more and more intimately 
concerned with military thought, and research and development could 
therefore be guided into the right channels. Our military authorities deserve 
the very greatest credit for these developments. Naturally enough, there 
was resistance in some places—very serious resistance (I can remember a 
signal from one distant Commander-in-Chief who said, “I will have no 
scientist operating in my command ”)—but it is undoubtedly true that the 
military authorities as a whole in this country were very much quicker off 
the mark than in any other country in the world in appreciating the value 
of utilising the scientist properly, that is to say rather as a partner in their 
affairs than a servant. 


Science and Civil Affairs 


I do not think we have got so far on the civilian side. This, of course, 
is easy enough to understand because the crises of peace are not so acute 
nor so frightening as the crises of war, and consequently it is more difficult 
to overcome the natural reluctance to incorporate the newcomer. 

Nevertheless, the problems of peace as we have seen through the past 
ten years are both acute and frightening enough, and it is my contention 
that men with scientific education must be concerned more and more with 
the problems of government and administration. For .this the special 
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experience and methods of scientists need to be brought to bear on problems 
of industry and economics in the same way as they have been brought to 
bear on the problems of war. If not, we shall not be doing all we can to 
prevent the recurrence of crises, which will hamper progress and bring 
distress if not suffering to many people. Now, please do not misunderstand 
me. I am not attempting to claim that the scientist can prevent mistakes 
altogether and remove all difficulties. All I am saying is that unless you 
incorporate the scientist in your team as a full member of the team you are 
not turning our your First Eleven, and the mistakes that are made will be 
more numerous and have more serious consequences. 

Before the First World War the country was prosperous. We paid 
our way. The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no worries about the dollar 
problem. Superficially, at any rate, it did not look as though we had much 
to worry about. We had, however, a very rude shock when war broke out 
to find that we were entirely dependent on Germany for many essential 
products and materials. The reason for this excessive dependence was 
that our industry had neglected scientific research while the Germans had 
not. This vivid demonstration of our shortcomings led to the formation 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research for which, let me 
remind you, it was an administrative Civil Servant—Sir Frank Heath— 
who was primarily responsible. The Department was born with the objective 
of stimulating industrial research throughout the country. It now operates 
sorhe 14 research establishments under its own direct control, but in addition 


it provides a proportion of the cost of running a number of co-operative | 


industrial research associations. 

By these means the Department has certainly stimulated a great deal 
of industrial research throughout the country and through it the State has 
assumed a larger and much more costly part of these developments. Very 


valuable results have accrued, but I wonder whether the results have altogether | 


justified our hopes. There seems to me to be a danger, and for this I think 
the scientists are to blame, that there is too much insistence on research 
and too great a belief that research can solve any problem. I cannot help 
having a feeling that we are not looking upon this matter sufficiently critically. 
Even in times of serious financial stringency there seems to be general 


agreement to the thesis that we must not under any circumstances cut the | 


funds available for research. Personally, IJ very much doubt whether this 
is good, either for research or for the country. I hold the view that research 
does not flourish in an atmosphere of luxury. It is best done when it has 


to justify itself and I think there is a tendency today for people to be too | 


little critical of a research programme without considering what are the 
possible benefits that may accrue and whether those benefits are likely to be 
of value in a practical workaday world in which its results have to be turned 
into equipment or what have you, which is handled not by the highly skilled 
laboratory worker but by the ordinary man in the street. 

In experimental establishments devoted to defence, the practical objective 
is usually clear. You can say, if you like, that these establishments are not 
really devoted to research: they are devoted more to applied research and 
development. You must not despise them for this for much of the work 
done in these establishments is of the very highest order. What is more, the 
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scientist who is employed in them frequently has the satisfaction of seeing 
the practical result of his work instead of merely writing a paper about it 
for a scientific journal. 

The really great advances in basic science are due to very few men, men 
of outstanding genius. Such men can be helped by being given the right 
opportunities and the right kind of education provided their originality is 
not stifled by too much education. The best way in which these men can 
work is in the atmosphere of the university and the State plays—and very 
properly plays—a great part in financing pure research at universities already. 
Away from the great centres of learning, it is, I believe, arguable whether 
the State should devote more and more of the taxpayer’s money to pure 
research, that is to say, research without any known practical objective. 
The march of technology, which is what directly affects both the administrator 
and the man in the street, takes place on a much broader front and is urgently 
needing increased resources. 


The Organisation of Civil Research 


Apart from D.S.I.R. the other main organisations conducting research 
in the civil field are the Medical Research Council and the Agricultural 
Research Council. In addition, several Departments of State conduct 
research specifically directed to their own needs, notably the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, the Post Office and the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power. 

In practice, D.S.I.R.*, the Medical Research Council and the Agricultural 
Research Council are controlled by the Lord President of the Council, who 
is advised on broad policy matters by the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy. This Council for civil science is, to some extent, a parallel of the 
Defence Research Policy Committee on the military side. Its terms of 
reference are to advise the Lord President on the exercise of his responsibility 
for the formulation and execution of government scientific policy. This 
Council was also formed after the Second World War. It has a number 
of sub-committees dealing with specialised subjects such as scientific man- 
power and technical information. As in the case of the Defence Research 
Policy Committee, the Council has no executive authority. It is concerned 
solely with giving advice on broad policy, the execution of policy resting 
with the various Departments. This situation creates what is probably the 
most difficult problem in administration at present arising in the organisation 
of science from the government point of view. The problem derives from 
the rapid growth of Central Government activity and the responsibility 
consequently placed on Government Departments. Clearly the functions 
of such Executive Departments as Works, Health, Fuel and Power, etc., 
cannot be discharged without the application of science. 

The problem has been considered by the Advisory Council on Scientific 
Policy, who propounded a solution by choosing a middle course between 
two extreme views. The first advocates the centralisation of responsibility 
for research in a Ministry of Science. Allow me to interject here that I personally 
consider this view pernicious. The second would allow every individual 





*This lecture was given before the recent developments in the organisation of 
D.S.LR. . 
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Executive Department to carry out all the research necessary to meet its 
own needs. The solution recommended by the Advisory Council was based 
on the following principles. First, that the Executive Departments should 
be responsible for identifying problems requiring research, settling their 
order of priority, deciding where the various investigations should be carried 
out and applying their results. Second, that the Research Councils, and 
particularly the various branches of D.S.I.R., should initiate background 
research where they think fit, free from the administrative control of the 
Executive Departments. They would, therefore, be free from considerations 
of day-to-day expediency ; but they should also undertake specific research 
at the request of the Executive Departments. As a guide to the formulation 
of arrangements between the Research Councils and the Executive Depart- 
ments, these principles are undoubtedly sound, but it is important to bear 
in mind two points. The first is that to carry out properly their part the 
Executive Departments must incorporate scientists into their team. It is 
true some of the Departments have appointed Scientific Advisers, but by 
no means all of them have used them fully. The second is that, if the research 
is to be productive, direct contact between the researcher and the actual 
user of the results of his research is essential. I cannot help feeling that 
this necessity is not always observed. 

Very broadly speaking, the Medical and Agricultural Research Councils 
operate in a similar way. The Medical Research Council is financed mainly 
by grant in aid made annually by Parliament on the recommendation of the 
Treasury. It promotes research in two ways: first, by employing scientific 
staff in its own research establishments or in groups as research units attached 
to external institutions ; and, secondly, by providing grants of one kind or 
another in respect of approved research programmes in universities, hospitals 
or elsewhere. 

The Agricultural Research Council has, as its special duty, the oversight 
of all agricultural research in Great Britain, the co-ordination of this research 
and the initiation of schemes for its development. It works in very close 
touch with the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food and with the 
Department of Agriculture for Scotland. Under new arrangements announced 
by the Minister of Agriculture in the House of Commons, the Agricultural 
Research Council will from Ist April, 1956, assume responsibility for the 
financial and general administration, as well as for the scientific direction, 
of all grant-aided agricultural research in England and Wales. The bulk 
of the work is carried out at Agricultural Research Institutes, but some 
specific investigations are supported elsewhere. 

In the agricultural field, the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food also directly finances research at Kew and the Veterinary Laboratory 
at Weybridge, but in addition to this, the Ministry also provides for technical 
development and advisory work in England and Wales through the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service. This Service, which is part of the Ministry, 
takes broad policy guidance from the Agricultural Improvement Council 
for England and Wales, a body which was set up by the Minister of Agriculture 
n 1941 and includes in its membership both scientific experts and practising 
farmers. On the fisheries side, the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food and the Scottish Home Department maintain laboratories which 
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undertake programmes of fishery research, the cost of which is mainly covered 
by grants from the Development Commission. 

The Development Commission itself administers the Development 
Fund which was created by Act of Parliament in 1909 for the purpose of 
aiding and developing agriculture and rural industries by promoting scientific 
research, and for the development and improvement of fisheries. The 
Commission no longer supports agricultural research, which is now covered 
by the Agricultural Research Council and the Agriculture Deparments. 

I mentioned earlier that one of the Departments which maintains a 
research department of its own is the General Post Office. In many ways 
this organisation operates in a manner similar to that of the Defence research 
laboratories. It is controlled directly by the Post Office and carries out 
work directed to the improvement of the equipment of the Post Office. 


The Results of Government Research 


It will be seen, therefore, that the Government in one way or another 
provides a considerable amount of money and of organisation for the carrying 
out of civil scientific research. There is no doubt whatever that very excellent 
work has been done at various stages of the existence of these organisations 
and continues to be done today. If, however, we stop and consider whether 
the results obtained are as good as we might have expected from the consider- 
able effort that is put into the subject, I think we may well find reasons for 
being uneasy. Taken in total, the overall effort devoted to scientific research 
is large, but in the civil fields as a whole it appears to me that the results 
looked at from a purely practical point of view do not measure up to the 
effort which is put in to get them. This may be due to a number of reasons, 
the first of which is that if you get results you have to sell them to the people 
who can make use of them, and this is where we have undoubtedly fallen down. 

I have already said that I cannot help feeling we are too little critical 
of the demands which are made for research. What indeed I feel we need 
to do is to spend much more effort seeing that the research that is carried 
out under Government auspices is rather better directed to some purpose 
of the country, and particularly that the results of the work that is carried 
out are very much better applied. It was for this reason that the National 
Research Development Corporation was set up by the Development of 
Inventions Act in 1948. Its functions are defined as those of securing the 
development or exploitation of inventions resulting from public research 
and of any other invention which is either not being or not sufficiently being 
developed or exploited, and of acquiring rights in connection with investiga- 
tions resulting from other sources with the object of making these investi- 
gations more generally useful to the public. This form of activity has not 
been in existence long enough to enable us to judge how successful it will 
be in the long term, but it is undoubtedly a step in the right direction. 


The Role of Independent Organisations 


Although I believe, as I have said, that we need to look more closely 
at that research which is properly carried out under Government auspices, 
it is another matter entirely to discuss how much research should be done 
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under direct Government control or whether there is not some better way 
of doing it. As a particular example of what I mean, let us look at the 
arrangements for agriculture. Are we really right to provide that so much 
of the research for agriculture should be carried out under Government 
steam, or does this approach to the problem lead the agricultural industry 
to believe that it has every right to be spoon-fed in these matters and need 
do nothing for itself? I think we have need to consider—and consider 
very seriously—the sort of example of this kind implied by the history of 
the Animal Health Trust. This was a quite serious and praiseworthy attempt 
to set up outside Government control an independent organisation capable 
of carrying out serious fundamental research in problems related to animal 
husbandry. It has, so far, obtained totally inadequate support from the 
farming community as a whole. I know, of course, that the Agricultural 
Research Council has now entered into some relationship with this body 
in the matter of poultry research, but I wonder if I should be altogether 
wrong in suggesting the existence of a feeling of irritation in some circles 
that a private organisation should butt into this field. I hope I am wrong 
—but I doubt it. It is quite clearly in the national interest that agricultural 
research, which is needed on a far greater scale in this country than is at 
present being carried out, should be supported by Government. I believe, 
however, that the Government’s attitude should be one of readiness and 
willingness to support the efforts of the agricultural community to do 
something for themselves in this line. It has, in fact, already adopted a 
system of this particular kind for dealing with many aspects of industrial 
research where the specialised co-operative research associations have been 
set up by the efforts of the firms concerned, but are assisted by Government 
grant through the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. It is 
my view that people will make much better use of what they have to pay 
for than of what they are given for nothing. 

There is a related aspect of this matter which deserves some thought. 
For better or for worse, the ordinary run of British farmer has a very poor 
opinion of the Civil Service. In his opinion the Civil Servant is a person 
who leads an easy and sheltered life, remote from practical troubles and 
who takes an unconscionably long time to carry out any task he may be set. 
The farmer, therefore, views the Civil Servant with suspicion. The un- 
doubtedly excellent National Agricultural Advisory Service is, for this reason, 
quite inadequately used and has far less influence in the improvement of 
agricultural technology than it should have. Whether the answer to this 
problem is to remove the suspicion of the British farmer about Civil Servants 
or to remove the N.A.A.S. from the Government service, I would not like 
to say, but I believe it to be a problem which really wants examining. 


Conclusions 


I have been faced with the difficulty that this is the first of a series of 
talks on the general question of Science and the State. I have not attempted 
to give a comprehensive factual account of the scientific organisations of the 
State because, if I did so, I would quite clearly be treading very heavily 
on the territory to be covered by several of the following speakers. This, 
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I am afraid, is my apology for what I know to be a very inadequate description 
or survey. Let me conclude by summing up the views I have tried to express. 

In the modern world there are two ways in which we have to consider 
the use of the scientist by Government. The first is the use of the scientist 
for the purpose of carrying out research, development and what is commonly 
known as specific scientific work done in the laboratory. The second is the 
much wider aspect of the use of the scientist as a full member of the team 
formulating policy to ensure that the team has the benefit of advice on the 
practical limitations of science and scientific results, and also of the different 
approach of the scientist to ordinary problems. 

I believe that in the Defence organisation we have gone a long way 
towards finding the proper solution. In this field the scientist employed 
in the laboratories has a comparatively clear objective since the bulk of his 
work is directed to meeting specified requirements. Secondly, the scientist 
has been thoroughly incorporated as a full member of the policy-making 
bodies, thereby increasing the strength of the team. 

On the civil side of Government I do not think we are so far advanced. 
For one thing I believe there is confusion of thought about the extent to 
which the Government should control as well as support scientific research. 
Purely basic research is best carried out in the universities: it should be 
free from every possible kind of control. It should be directed, in so far 
as it is directed at all, by the thoughts and ideas of the relatively few people 
at any time capable of such activity. So long as support does not imply 
any measure of control, it is right that activity of this kind should be supported. 
Such support is even more necessary today than in the past because of the 
very high cost of many of the tools of modern fundamental research. 

Scientific research of a more applied nature is a most urgent need for 
all aspects of civil life and is needed, to a varying degree, by many of the 
Executive Departments of State. In this field I have a feeling that we are 
not necessarily sufficiently critical of the need for research as opposed to 
applied science and that, therefore, we should spend much more effort in 
ensuring that the work we undertake is likely to pay off and take steps to 
see, in fact, that it is given every opportunity of paying off. One of the 
factors which we need to consider in this connection is whether, from the 
overall national point of view of ensuring that full use is made of the results 
of scientific research, it is better that such work should be primarily sponsored 
by Government for the benefit of individual sections of the community or 
industry, or whether it should be primarily sponsored by the industry itself 
and supported as strongly as may be justified by Government. 

On the second aspect of the use of the scientist which I have raised, 
although the essential organisation at the top is apparently similar in the 
civilian field to that in the defence field, there is in fact one important difference 
in the constitutions of the Defence Research Policy Committee and the 


5 of | Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. The membership of the Defence 


body is shared between scientists and military users. The Civil body has, 
it is true, a member from the Treasury and one from industry, but all the 
rest are scientists. I believe there would be much merit in adding admin- 
istrators from some of what I may call the “user” Departments. Apart 
from this, however, I do not think this excellent body is sufficiently supported 
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at lower levels. It is true, of course, that many of the Executive Departments 
have appointed Scientific Advisers. From what I know of their position, 
however, it does not seem to me that they are so closely integrated into the 
policy-making machines of their Departments as are their opposite numbers 


in the Defence organisation. May I go so far as to suggest that in some | 


cases they are consulted if it happens to be administratively convenient. 
I think there is room for improvement here. 

I think, too, that consideration should be given to the extension of the 
use of the scientist into Departments which have not hitherto found this 
desirable. The military authorities have found great advantages from 
incorporating the scientist as a member of the team at the top level. I would 
like to see such Departments as the Foreign Office and the Ministry of Labour 
follow their example. After all, the scientific approach may have much to 
contribute on many of the problems facing both these Departments. 

Let me emphasise once again that I am making no suggestion that, 
because almost every aspect of life is now governed by scientific advances, 
the scientist should automatically be above his fellows. I am claiming that 
in the modern world it is completely out of date to look upon the scientist 
as only able to contribute in the field of scientific development: he has 
much to contribute by virtue of his knowledge and method of approach 
to the many new problems which are facing the nation because of scientific 
development. He cannot make his proper contribution unless he is accepted 
as a full partner in the policy-making machine. At the same time, I must 
remind the scientist that to carry out his part as a member of the team, he 
must remember that he is a human being as well as a scientist and that there 
are other views besides his own which have to be taken into consideration. 
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Science and Defence 
By E. C. WILLIAMS 


This is the text of a lecture given by the Scientific Adviser, Intelligence, 
Ministry of Defence, to the Royal Institute of Public Administration in 
the Series on “* Science and the State.” 


N this talk I use science in its broadest sense to cover the whole range of the 
| ponteuntr and interlocking skills from technology and engineering to 
erudite research; and I use defence in the accepted sense to cover all 
activities and operations of our armed forces and home defence forces, 
whether in peace or in wars of any magnitude and any temperature. 

Lest I should be misunderstood—or even misquoted—let it be clear 
that all engaged in the defence business have it as their very clear primary 
object to play their part in the prevention of war. This is the background to 
all my remarks even if, for the sake of avoiding monotony, I do not 
continually repeat it; and my remarks, which are those of a professional 
engaged to the best of his ability in carrying out his share of the insurance 
policy against war, should be interpreted throughout with that background 
in mind. 

It will also, I think, become clear, without any formal warning from 
me, that any resemblance between my views and those of any other person 
working in Government service, living or dead, is purely coincidental. 

The subject divides itself, not very originally, into “ what to do” and 
“ doing it.’ The Ministries concerned with deciding what to do are the 
Ministry of Defence, the Admiralty, the War Office, the Air Ministry and 
the Ministry of Supply: and for home defence there are added the Home 
Office and those civil departments concerned with maintenance of the life 
of the nation in war. The Ministries concerned with doing the research and 
development, so far as the armed forces are concerned, are the Admiralty and 
the Ministry of Supply. 


Deciding What to Do 


A requirement for a piece of military equipment—an aircraft, a gun, 
a nuclear weapon, a tank, a guided weapon, boots, an insecticide, or what 
have you—may arise either from a need of the Services to do a particular 
thing, or from scientific advance which allows the Services a new facility or 
ability. For example, the Services may wish to have the ability to cross a 
river without getting wet, or to lighten the load that soldiers carry through a 
jungle. This leads to the application of known principles, and known 
techniques: that is, techniques which have arisen in the normal course of 
development, or which have arisen for other purposes—in the first case, 
let us say, to the development of swimming tanks, or in the second, to the 
development of much lighter radio sets, or lighter rifles, or dehydrated beer. 
At the other extreme, a purely laboratory experiment may lead to fundamental 
effects in military affairs. The two obvious examples of this are gunpowder 
and nuclear fission: but there are many others. 

There is, of course, a middle way in which a clearly expressed general 
need of the Services is brought to the attention of scientjsts who have the 
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necessary techniques but who did not, in their own work at any rate, realise 
the military significance of their scientific capability. The prime modern 
example of this is radar. 

I am entering into no argument this evening about whether the chicken 
or the egg comes first, or indeed which is the chicken and which is the egg. 
The real point is this: whether we like it or not—and many of you perhaps 
do not like it—we live in an increasingly technological age. Now the rate of 
scientific advance in the world as a whole is not only fast : it is accelerating— 
and not only, of course, in the business of defence. If I may digress into a 
fairly platitudinous generalisation—but it does bear repetition even if it is a 
platitude, the justification being its terrible importance—perhaps the greatest 
single problem of this age is to reconcile the foreseeable rate of increase of 
knowledge, and of power, with the possible rate of adjustment, and the ability 
for adjustment, of societies, human institutions and customs, international 
relations, or even religions. This need for rapid readjustment is perhaps most 
obvious in the business of defence, where the objects are at least reasonably 
clear, the competition is keen, and the stakes are very high. It is none the 
less difficult for being obvious. 

The interrelation between scientific and technical advance, and tactics, 
strategy and even national policy, is now so close that it is quite indefensible 
to consider them separately. What to do depends always on two things— 
what you want to do in pursuance of your national and strategic policies, but 
equally importantly, what you can do, or think you can do, with your present 
scientific knowledge and technological ability. At the same time, that you 
can do something, does not necessarily mean that you should do it. 

We have done our best in the Defence Services and the Supply Depart- 
ments who serve them, to intermingle, at all levels, service and scientific 
thought so that we achieve the essential joint thinking of serving officer and 
scientist about what to do. I cannot overstress the importance of this 
combination of thought. I am not pretending that the arrangements are 
perfect, by any means—it would be very dull if they were—and we have made 
our mistakes, and I have no doubt whatever that we shall continue to make 
some more mistakes. The only way not to make any mistakes in this business 
is to do absolutely nothing at all. Great friends of mine, who should know, 
tell me that for a very long time it has been an accepted principle of 
administration to avoid mistakes by the doctrine of inactivity. But I am 
afraid that it is not a principle which can possibly be applied to the 
administration of a defence research and development programme at a time 
when the rate of advance is so fast. 

To return to the requirements of the Services. It is the duty and 
responsibility of the Staffs of the Services formally to state a requirement, 
whether generated by themselves or generated by the appreciation of the 
military significance of a particular scientific advance. 

Each Service Ministry has a Scientific Adviser. Each Scientific Adviser 
is responsible not only for general advice to the Staffs of the Services on 
scientific matters, but for carrying out an activity called operational research. 
This is an extension of the use of scientific method to the study of the actual 
operations of the Services, real or assumed, and the prediction of the outcome 
of future operations, of future effectiveness of weapons or equipments, of 
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future trends in warfare as affected by predictable scientific advances. This 
activity of operational research, properly carried out, is to my mind an activity 
of the greatest importance. 

By the presence of the Scientific Advisers and their staffs, working 
together with, and as part of, the Service Staffs, we try to ensure a proper 
mingling of service and scientific thought at a very early stage in the genesis 
of requirements for weapons and equipments and that the interplay between 
tactics and weapons is properly appreciated. It is obviously of the very 
greatest importance that the general trends of the influence of scientific advance 
upon warfare should be discussed, appreciated, and decided as early as is 
possible. 

This, of course, is by no means an easy exercise. In peace, it is very easy 
to arrange military exercises—which, very fortunately, are the only experi- 
mental evidence that one has—so that they are easy to assess, or that they 
please senior Service officers, or even senior scientists, rather than that they 
are real. It is very easy indeed, in peace, to build hypothesis on hypothesis 
about war, or about the ways of preventing war. 

The actual requirements that emerge from these deliberations are first 
stated in a tentative way, and each is then subjected to considerable argument 
and assessment by the scientists in the Ministry of Supply, in the Admiralty, 
or in industry, who will ultimately have to make the thing. It is useless asking 
for the moon if the necessary grappling hooks to collect it cannot, in the 
present stage of technology, be made. Further assessments are often made as 
and when details of the requirement are clear and, in the end, we arrive at 
an agreed requirement to be met by an agreed date. 


The Defence Research Policy Committee 


Now there is some danger here. It is very tempting to substitute paper 
assessment for real development (for one thing, it is very much cheaper) : 
and to substitute fascinating argument on points of military or scientific 
principle, for action or decision. It is also very much easier to change policy 
than to change ironmongery. I do not suppose that our Forces would really 
wish to fight, if they have to, with copies of a beautifully logical report which 
shows, beyond any shadow of scientific doubt, that the weapons they would 
have had, had we had time or money to make them, would have been much 
superior to those which their enemies actually have. 

As you might expect, when the requirements for all the Services are put 
together, they add up to more than we can either afford to do or have the 
human or material resources to do. It is essential, therefore, that requirements 
should be looked at together with an inter-Service eye and that inter-Service 
priorities agreed by all Services should be given to all projects. The body 
to do this is the Defence Research Policy Committee which is a Ministry of 
Defence organisation. The Scientific Adviser to the Ministry of Defence is 
the Chairman of the Committee, and its members are the Deputy Chiefs of 
Staff of all three Services, the Scientific Advisers to all three Services, the 
Chief of the Royal Naval Scientific Service, the Chief Scientist of the Ministry 
of Supply, the Controller of the Navy and his Deputy Controller for research 
and development, the Controllers responsible for executing the Ministry of 
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Supply development programme, and the Secretary of the Department of | 


Scientific and Industrial Research. You will notice the mixture of serving | 


officers and scientists at this very high level. 

This Committee is served by a Staff with four full-time members—a 
Captain (Royal Navy), a Brigadier and an Air Commodore, and a Senior 
Principal Scientific Officer from the Ministry of Supply. This Staff has a 
part-time Chairman, who is a scientist, and part-time scientific repre- 
sentatives from the Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry and Ministry of 
Supply and from the Home Office, when appropriate. Once more, the 
mixture. 

The functions of the Defence Research Policy Committee are to advise 


a 


the Minister of Defence and the Chiefs of Staff on matters concerned with | 


the formulation of scientific policy in the defence field : and to advise on the 
allocation and distribution of scientific resources between fields and between 
Services. 

The Committee has no executive authority; it is purely advisory but 
in its membership, which I have given in detail, it contains all the responsible 
officers responsible either for requirement or for execution. This is deliberate 
and is intended to ensure that all agreed steps are immediately taken. 

In fulfilment of its functions the Committee must and does survey the , 
whole defence research and development programme and—equally important— | 
the various fields of scientific development so that the essential cross- | 
fertilisation can take place. 


On the programme side, the various projects are looked at in the light 


of the Minister of Defence’s directions and the strategic guidance of the | 
Chiefs of Staff. The scientific repercussions on the strategic guidance are 
fed back to the Minister and the Chiefs of Staff, either by the Committee | 
as a whole or by the Chairman in his individual capacity as Scientific Adviser 
to the Minister of Defence. | 

As a matter of mechanics, agreed inter-Service priorities are recommended | 
for all the development projects on the programme and those new ones | 
which, after discussion, are deemed worthy of being put on the programme | 
by agreement of all Services. This is the machinery by which it is intended to 
ensure, for example, that the Royal Navy agrees that the taxpayer’s money is 
being properly spent on the development of supersonic aeroplanes for the | 
Royal Air Force—and vice versa—or that both the Royal Navy and the Royal | 
Air Force agree that it is justifiable to spend at least a little money on research | 
and development in aid of the Army. 

Apart from specific development projects based upon the requirements of | 
the Services, we invest a not inconsiderable portion of our resources in general 
research. An adequate research programme is an investment of resources 
to add to our scientific capital, from which the development projects of 
tomorrow will benefit, or indeed originate. It is essential therefore that we 
should maintain a high level of quality of general research for defence 
purposes, notwithstanding the very understandable pressure, from time to 
time, to increase the share of our resources given to development. So that 
the research and the development parts of the programme may be balanced 
the research programmes are also surveyed by the Defence Research Policy 
Committee and a proper balance is attempted. For a programme of research 
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to be productive it must be to a large extent self-generating and cannot be 
specified in detail or in time-scale. It is also most important not to seek too 
close a correlation between the research programme and current defence 
policy, lest present ideas become self-perpetuating by regeneration even if 
they are wrong. 

That is a brief sketch of the organisation for deciding what to do. Its 
salient point, so far as this lecture is concerned, is the very genuine attempt 
to arrange at all levels joint consideration by both serving officers and 
scientists of the proper allocation of our scientific resources for defence. 

What are the difficulties? They stem very largely from the fact that 
there is so much that one would wish to do, so many new avenues continually 
opening up, that the total demand outstrips our resources, either in money or 
in numbers of scientists and technologists. Therefore, we are forced to choose 
what not to do. When we are up against the limit of our available resources 
we are forced to choose, for example, between different lines of development 
directed to the same military end. We must choose earlier than we wish to do, 
either as scientists or as serving officers, because we would like, for our own 
professional peace of mind, to continue all the lines until we are sure of at 
least one, or more than one. Or we must choose, within the same line of 
development, between short-term and long-term developments directed to 
the same end when we would very much wish to have a good night’s sleep by 
doing both, so that at all times our Forces may be modernly equipped. 
Or we may choose to decrease, or even abandon, our efforts in some fields 
in the expectation of being able to obtain, in some way or other in the future, 
equipment from foreign sources: and this is some mortgage of our national 
independence. 

Such choices have to be made with a very nice sense of timing, with 
one eye on the limit of our technological resources and the other on our 
strategic policy and our national needs. It is undoubtedly true that we must 
be off with some of the old before we can possibly pay for the new ; but the 
difficulty is to decide what it is that is truly old. 

At the rate at which technical development is now going, this is not a 
unique point of time in which this sort of decision will face us. I believe 
that it will be a continuing difficulty to decide when, in the light of the trends 
in defence abilities brought about by the exploitation of scientific advance, 
it is a justifiable risk to abandon something which we are doing at the time 
at which the decision has to be made. If there is any point in my talk this 
evening it is this : that such decisions are inextricably mixed between politics, 
strategy and science. 

Such decisions are always unpalatable to the Service concerned, and 
often unpalatable to the scientists directly concerned—when to let go of 
something which is familiar and well tried, before you have really been able 
to test the new things in what you consider to be a realistic series of trials. 

I forget who it was who said: “ As we grow older, some of us acquire 
wealth and all of us acquire belief ; and between belief and discovery there 
is an undying war.” While I can see no danger of any serving officer or 
civil servant in this country, in present circumstances, acquiring any wealth 
at all—honestly, at least—both scientists and serving officers do acquire 
beliefs (in differing degree, perhaps). And it is a tremendous mental effort to 
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adjust one’s beliefs to a new environment—additionally so if the new 
environment itself rests upon hypotheses. 

The task of the prophet is noticeably more difficult than that of the 
historian. It is also true that the task of decision, with the responsibility of 
committing the shape of the equipment of the armed forces five or fifteen 
years from now upon which the very survival of the nation may then 
depend—that task of decision is noticeably more difficult than the task of 
criticism. But criticism is essential, and indeed welcome, to force 
reconsideration from first principles of the bases of decision. 

It is worth remembering, for all scientists in this audience, that the 
onus of decision in defence matters—within the usual Ministerial 
responsibility—rests, as it should, fairly and squarely on the shoulders of 
the serving officer. It is he whose head will roll. The financial responsibility, 
constitutionally, is fairly and squarely on the Administrative Civil Service. 
It is also worth emphasising, and I think it is very important to emphasise, 
that this recognition of responsibility involves a collateral responsibility on 
the Services—to grow a race of senior officers who really understand the 
issues involved, and are capable of examining critically the undoubtedly 
conflicting advice they receive. If the Services do not do this, they deliver 
themselves, bound, into the hands of the scientists—and, in like case, so do 
you all. 

Again, the balance between research and development expenditure, and 
expenditure on the armed forces in general, is a very delicate balance; and 
with the rapid advance of science and technology the investment in research 
and development for the Forces and for home defence must be comparatively, 
and possibly increasingly, heavy if our forces are to remain equipped with 
modern weapons. I shall return to this point later. 


Who Does the Research 


The Ministries charged with the execution of our defence research and 
development programme are, first, the Admiralty for peculiarly naval things, 
and secondly, the Ministry of Supply who do, or arrange to be done, all 
material research and development on behalf of the War Office and the Air 
Ministry, and for the Admiralty, on naval aircraft, aircraft equipment, guns 
(but not gun mountings or fire control systems) and naval guided weapons 
(but not control systems). 

The actual work is done either in Government establishments or in 
industry, the practice differing in different technical fields. By tradition or 
by expediency, the stage to which a development project is taken within the 
Government service varies considerably. On the one hand, in the aircraft 
business no design is undertaken in Government service at all. The Govern- 
ment establishments such as the Royal Aircraft Establishment are there to do 
background research, to provide background information, and to act as 
consultants to the industry. On the other hand there are fields in which the 
work in Government establishments is carried right to the stage of detailed 
design and the production of manufacturing drawings. There is always 
considerable discussion on the merits of the two policies. 

In my view it is impossible to generalise, but wherever possible, and 
unless there are compelling reasons to the contrary, development design 
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should be associated with production, and it is industry which does the 
production except for such things as are made in Royal Ordnance Factories, 
which are a special case. There are, however, arguments that development 
is cheaper in Government establishments than in industry—for a variety of 
reasons which I had better not go into in detail lest you think I am indulging 
in special pleading—but one of which is, perhaps, not unconnected with the 
financial sacrifice that some of our best scientists are prepared to make to 
remain, for one reason or another, in Government service. 

In the field of basic research, while a great deal is carried on in Govern- 
ment service, there is a considerable body of extra-mural contracts with 
Universities and Research Associations for the more academic type of work. 

This research and development programme in aid of defence is, for this 
country, an exercise of no little magnitude. The expenditure is now running 
at the order of £150 million a year—roughly 10 per cent. in round figures of 
the total defence budget. The detailed administration of a programme of 
this size is an immense undertaking ; and, conversely, it is a fatal mistake to 
try too rigid a centralised control of a research and development programme, 
which always cramps initiative. 

The Ministry of Supply and the Admiralty take their general policy 
direction from the Defence Research Policy Committee and the particular 
requirements from the Services, and translate these into an executive 
programme, sufficiently detailed so that experimental establishments and 
industry are clear about what it is they have to do, but not so detailed as to 
imply that someone at Headquarters is trying to tell them how to do it. 

In the organisation, from top to bottom, there is a mixture of Service 
and civilian people. While some of the posts are specifically designated 
Service or civilian, some, particularly at Headquarters, may be filled either 
by a service officer or by a scientist, depending entirely on the man available 
at the time. In the experimental establishments too, there are numbers of 
serving officers working alongside their scientist colleagues. This mixture 
and this partnership is, as you will by now have realised, one of my themes 
this evening. 


Our Limited Resources 


I have previously made the point that resources for research and develop- 
ment are limited. I now want to expand on that a little. Our research and 
development capacity is limited not only by the amount of money which is 
the allocated share of the defence budget, but also by the number of scientists 
and technologists who are available in this country. There is not only the 
question of how much money the nation can afford to put into the total defence 
budget, there is the question of the relative partition of scientists, engineers 
and designers between defence work and the equally urgent requirements of 
our general industry upon which our national prosperity depends. 

The end products of our defence research and development programme 
are sooner or later visible to the public. When they are, they are naturally 
compared with the achievements of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. I get the 
impression that we are expected to match the results of the programmes of 
both these vast nations in every field. It is my personal opinion that this 


cannot be done with the resources likely to be available to us for defence 
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research and development; nor can it with any increase which the total 
scientific and technological resources of this country would allow, so long as 
it is equally urgent to build our industrial research and development to a 
very high level. In fact, in my opinion, this is the root difficulty in our 
defence research and development programme, and I suspect—although 
I have no first-hand knowledge of this—that it is, or shortly will be, the root 
difficulty of the generality of our industry. 

This country is suffering from a disease which I will call technological 
anaemia: shortage of good red technological corpuscles in the blood of the 
body politic. The choice of the colour red to represent technologists is, 
I assure you, entirely accidental and is only intended for the purpose of this 
analogy. My medical friends tell me that if I had wanted to make the 
technologists white, my analogue disease would have had to be either 
Agranulocytosis or Leucopoenia—and both of those are too difficult for me. 

To get weapons made, one needs both “ know-how ” and “ can-do.” 
In this country we have a great deal of “ know-how.” What perhaps we are 
not quite so good at in these days of very complex equipments is the “ can-do ” 
or, at least, “‘ can-do in time.” This arises not from any lack of ability on the 
part of individuals but from sheer lack of numbers. The shortage is not in 
the purer fields of science, but in the application of scientific advance— 
that is, in the later development and design stages. The causes of this 
shortage are, I believe, very deep-rooted. Compared with the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R. there is, of course, the general question of the difference in the 
size of populations, and numbers are bound to tell, however efficient we think 
we are in the use of our smaller resources. The brutal point is this : we have 
fewer people available for any technological exercise than have the U.S.A. 
or U.S.S.R. 

Large-scale operation decreases the relative cost of research and develop- 
ment compared with the total defence budget. As I have said, in this country 
we spend about 10 per cent. of the defence vote on research and development. 
Now, for example, the U.S.A.—according to published information—spends 
about 4 per cent. For our 10 per cent., we buy perhaps—and this is a very 
uninformed estimate—the services of about 20,000 qualified scientists and 
engineers in Government service or in industry. In the U.S.A. for their 
4 per cent. they buy—again a paper estimate—the services of 60,000-70,000 
qualified technicians. In the U.S.S.R., who knows ?—I do not. I am the 
last person who would know. 

Now, from the point of view of the quality of the equipment which 
emerges, just as much research and development is necessary to equip a small 
force as a large one—having similar functions. It takes just as much research 
and development to equip one British division, as ten American, or Russian, or 
Chinese divisions, if the equipment is to be of the same quality and as modern. 
What has great effect, therefore, is the absolute size—and standard, of 
course—of the research and development available for defence: and the 
nations with large populations have a great potential advantage. This 
advantage will be accentuated even further if the relative attention paid to 
technological training is greater in the larger nations. So far as I can see at 
the moment the tendency is that the larger the technological population the 
faster it tends to grow, by a sort of process of successive regeneration. 
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Because our resources are small, we have to be, and shall continue to 
have to be, more selective and take greater risks than either the U.S.A. or 
U.S.S.R. and yet we shall still be compared with both. The wider we spread 
our effort in an attempt to keep up on a broad front, the more likely are we 
to fall behind in some things—but by no means all. 

I believe therefore—this is quite personal of course—that there will 
undoubtedly arise cases in which other countries will, from time to time, 
have some forms of military equipment which are superior to ours. It seems 
to me that there is no use in avoiding this issue, or in pretending that it does 
not exist. Our Commonwealth technical resources are smaller than these 
vast industrial nations ; therefore we have to take technical or policy risks. 
In so doing we are bound to make some mistakes. I have no doubt that our 
mistakes, when obvious, will vociferously be brought to attention: but I do 
not expect our successes—which I hope will be larger in number—to receive 
the same attention. 


The Need for More Technologists 


The cure for our technological anaemia is long-term, and it must start 
in the schools. It is very gratifying to see the interest which industry is 
taking on its own initiative in this matter; but I do not think we shall get 
very far until we change an attitude of mind. For some reason which I have 
been unable to fathom, during the last 100 years it has come to be accepted 
that there is something slightly disreputable about designing or making 
things-—that in some way it is quite respectable to think about things, or to 
account for them, or to conduct the litigation about them, or to make money 
by trading in them, or selling shares about them, or using them, or 
philosophising about them, or writing the history of them, but never 
respectable to make them. Even in the scientific world itself, we tend to 
idealise pure research at the expense of development engineering. 

Even when this attitude of mind is put right, if it ever is, we shall be 
only part of the way to persuading a much higher proportion of our best 
intellects to enter into the business of designing things, which is what we 
ought to be doing right now. It is still true today that the atmosphere among 
which our schoolboys grow up causes a greater proportion of the better 
intellects among them to choose the classical side. This, of course, is 
reflected—among other ways—in the superb intellectual quality of the 
Administrative Class of the Civil Service. I am not arguing that that is a 
bad thing—it is the partition coefficient i in the training that I would wish to 
alter. 

As part of this exercise, we must go one further step. At all levels of 
policy-making and of administrative action, we must finally explode the 
defensive superstition, fading fast, that the essential requirement for a good 
decision is utter and complete lack of any technical and professional knowledge 
of the subject under decision. 

I do not expect the proportion of executive ability and human judgment 
among scientifically or technically trained people to be any higher than among 
people trained some other way. But I strongly oppose the view that a 
scientific training and humanity are mutually exclusive. Perhaps someone 
had better change the word “ Humanities” as applied to certain fields of 
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University education. We must give the technically trained people their 
fair and proper share—no more, no less—of the higher administrative and 
executive posts. Only then will the proper share of the right sort of people 
enter at the bottom end. 

By a conjunction of, first, recognising the respectability of designing or 
making things, and second, ensuring that to start by designing or making 
things is a proper avenue for success (however you define that)—that is to say, 
no worse than any other avenue to the top—if these things are accepted by 
parents and by schoolboys, and above all by schoolmasters, we ought to be 
able to ensure that the proper proportion of the intellect of this country is 
guided at the determining age of 15-18 to start at the bottom end of the 
scientific and technological ladder. 

In the meantime, in the defence field at any rate, with limited resources, 
I believe we shall be forced to take more of the risk of choice between 
alternatives at an earlier stage than anybody would really like to do, until 
such times as we increase our technological resources sufficiently to take full 
advantage of the products of research. 
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This book is a practical guide for the non-specialist to the proper 
use of the interview in selecting staff. It describes the best ways 
of preparing for the interview, conducting it and recording and 
interpreting the information which it provides. A final chapter 
offers advice to the candidate on how to do himself full justice 
when being interviewed. Lord Piercy, an industrialist and President 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, contributes a 
foreword to this book, which will prove of value of all concerned 
with the selection of candidates for appointment or promotion. 
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Impressions of Urban Local Government 





in the United States 


By CHARLES BARRATT 


The Town Clerk of Coventry has recently returned from a six-week tour 
‘ in the United States. 


SHOULD like at the outset to record my appreciation of the generous 
I invitation of the United States Government who, under what is called 
the Foreign Leader Programme, bore the cost of travel and provided a 
subsistence allowance. To Coventry City Council I am grateful for the 
leave of absence to undertake a tour which proved such a mental stimulant. 

To commit to paper an opinion of a foreign local government system 
is not without its dangers. In the course of my 45-day tour I confined my 
studies of local government, in the main, to urban areas where one might 
expect problems to be more of the nature to be found in an English industrial 
city. I visited a dozen or so cities and, in addition, I had the advantage 
of attending the Annual Conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association, which afforded an opportunity of discussing local government 
with a large number of City Managers and some Chief Administrative Officers. 
Even so, my impressions of local government in the United States are based 
on a fleeting glimpse of a few examples in a vast country, and this article 
does no more than comment on certain aspects of interest to a British local 
government officer. 

The question how do the British and American systems of local govern- 
ment compare does not permit of a simple answer. Despite the great variety 
of local practice, there is, broadly speaking, one system of local government 
in this country. In the case of the United States one must consider each 
State separately. State laws differ materially in their control over the local 
government structure and local authorities’ activities. Moreover, even 
within each State are to be found quite distinctive local government patterns. 


THE BASIC FORMS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Basically, there are four forms of local government in the United States : 
(i) The Weak-Mayor form ; 
(ii) The Commission form ; 
(iii) The Strong-Mayor form ; 
(iv) The Appointed Executive form—though this makes use of a 
term which probably calls for further explanation. 


It must not be imagined that all American local government fits neatly 
into one or other of these four categories. The many exceptions and variations, 
however, do not I think invalidate the broad classification. 


(1). Historically, the Weak-Mayor form of government was that 
originally adopted in the United States. There is generally a council elected 
by wards (though not so numerous as is found here), but the Mayor also 
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plays a part in the administration. The Mayor nevertheless is subject to 
a degree of control by the council, so that it is difficult sometimes to determine 
where responsibility for administration begins and ends. Further, it is a 
common feature of the Weak-Mayor system that a number of the heads 
of departments are directly elected by the voters; this aggravates the issue 
of administrative responsibility. This system is based on political theories 
which argue that democracy is best served by directly electing as many 
officials as possible, by dividing responsibility in as many ways as possible, 
and by providing elaborate checks and balances to prevent the abuse of power. 

It is difficult to imagine how such a system can work satisfactorily except 
in small communities administering a few local services. One of its out- 
standing weaknesses (particularly with the growth in the number and 
complexity of services) is that the administrative posts tend to become allied 
to party politics rather than entrusted to trained experts, and so restrict the 
development of a professional local government service. It is a system 
which demands of the political parties the very highest of standards in the 
conduct of local public affairs and it would seem that in the United States 
there have been many instances where public spirit and public vision 
disappeared from party politics in local government and discreditable practices 
crept in, so that it could be said that getting elected and living off local 
government had become a business of which the stock-in-trade was jobs 
and favours. 

In passing, I would venture the comment that it would indeed make 
interesting research to attempt to assess, in terms of effective democratic 
local government, the results of popular reaction in the United States to 
the incursion of disreputable political practices in local government and 
the demand which followed for greater efficiency in local government 
administration. The Americans claim to be so thoroughly democratic at 
heart and have introduced into their local government structures checks 
on the exercise of power which surprise anyone trained in the British local 
government tradition, and yet at times they have accepted almost as inevitable 
abuses which are the negation of democracy. Equally, the reforms which 
have followed the swing of public opinion, though they may have eliminated 
the political abuses, have, on occasion, led to the acceptance of methods 
which, on analysis, are less democratic than were those of the regime which 
has been discarded. Thus the slogan “more business in government ”— 
a natural reaction to the inefficiencies of previous systems—has tempted 
the Americans to streamline local government to the point where, though 
they rarely admit it, they clearly have doubts whether it remains truly 
representative of the people. Although I am deliberately exaggerating, I 
should be tempted to address to the student of American local government 
the question “Is there not a danger of securing a clean and efficient local 
government administration at the price of effective democratic control ? ”— 
a question which I am sure would come as a shock to an American audience. 
The impressions which have raised this question in my mind I hope will 
become apparent in the course of this article. 

Whether on account of political complications or administrative in- 
sufficiencies, the Weak-Mayor system is giving way to one of the other three 
forms of local government. 
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(2). The Commission form of local government, though not strictly 
second in point of time, seems to have marked a transition from the Weak- 
Mayor form to either the Strong-Mayor or the Appointed Executive forms 
and to have stimulated the movement away from separately elected officials 
and towards much smaller councils (both of which are features of the Strong- 
Mayor and the Appointed Executive forms of government). 

The Commission form broke with American tradition and sought to 
simplify local government by abandoning entirely the principle of the 
separation of powers by concentrating both legislative (policy-making) and 
executive (administrative) authority in a single small governing body elected 
at large. Unification of authority in a small body would, it was thought, 
provide co-ordination in policy-making and cohesion in administration : 
election at large was introduced in an attempt to eliminate the more unfor- 
tunate aspects of party politics. The typical Commission Plan provided 
for five Commissioners, with collective responsibility as the legislative body 
and individual responsibility for one or more administrative departments, 
and its apparent simplicity gave it an immediate appeal. Its weakness lay 
in the fact that the Commissioners were required to assume personal respon- 
sibility for administration, and experience again showed that the successful 
political representative is by no means always also an administrator. Sur- 
prisingly enough also, it was disclosed in practice that a small body of 
Commissioners did not necessarily assure co-ordination either of policy- 
making or of administration, and again there were apt to be political pressures 
which sought expression in the administrative field. I saw little of the 
Commission system in operation, though such as I experienced gave the 
impression of departmental efficiency (most of the Commissioners had been 
in office for a good number of years and there were long-established depart- 
mental heads). The need of any overall administrative co-ordination, 
however, seemed scarcely to be recognised and I wished there had been 
greater opportunity to enquire into this. 


(3). The Strong-Mayor form of local government is firmly based on 
the theory of the separation of the making of policy (the legislative function) 
from administration (the executive function). The council is the legislative 
body, the Mayor is the executive authority—and with all the influence which 
popular election implies. The directly-elected Mayor heads the administra- 
tion, having as one of his powers the appointment of departmental heads. 
Under this system there are no, or few, elected officials and the Mayor has, 
in some form or another, the power of veto over the council and is responsible 
for the preparation of the budget and for its administration after it has been 
adopted by the council. | 

This form of government provides a separate unified administration 
under an elected chief executive, but again a system which may elect a good 
politician does not always guarantee administrative expertness. There 
tend, in any case, to be strong political obligations attaching to the office 
of Mayor, so that, it has been said, he is often forced to play politics with 
the administration. 

One other weakness of this system is that, although it corrects a defect 
in the Weak-Mayor form by concentrating administrative responsibility, it 
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nevertheless complicates the picture at the policy-making level for, although 
the Mayor and the council are both directly elected, the system seeks to 
make the Mayor independent of the council. The Mayor is by no means 
the leader of the council and, in fact, in many instances, does not attend 
its meetings. If, as occasionally happens, the Mayor and the majority 
party in the council are of different political persuasions, quite serious 
difficulties can arise, for it must be remembered that the Mayor carries 
authority in many matters which the average British council would regard 
as within the policy field, e.g., the appointment of departmental heads, the 
letting of contracts and administrative planning. 

The Weak-Mayor and the Strong-Mayor forms of government are very 
different, and there exist all manner of combinations of the two between 
the one extreme and the other. So far as I can judge, however, none realises 
the remarkable potentialities which lie behind the British understanding 
of the office of Mayor. Deeply ingrained in us is a respect for the office 
of Mayor which goes far beyond our regard for municipal councils, which 
transcends all political divisions, and, indeed, which fundamentally is not 
affected by the personality of any one man or woman and from which, more 
than from any other single factor, springs our sense of community in urban 
areas. The municipal council is to so many people “they”; to so many 
people and in so many different ways the Mayor is (regardless of grammar) 
“us,” and the influence for good in a community which reposes in the office 
of Mayor is one of the remarkable features of British local government. 

The secret of this success may lie in the fact that traditionally we have 
not looked upon the Mayor as the leader of the municipal council, with the 
result that for the ordinary citizen the Mayor has become the leader in a 
much wider sphere. Most certainly in my opinion the result would have 
been very different if we had made the Mayor the head of a separate admin- 
istration on the American pattern, even though he were to be directly elected 
by the people. Observation of other local government systems sometimes 
brings home to one outstanding points of merit in our own which are not 
always readily acknowledged. The British understanding of the office of 
Mayor is, I think, one of these. 


(4). The fourth basic form of American local government I have 
described (borrowing an American expression) as the ““ Appointed Executive ” 
form. My impression is that this form, in fact, embraces two quite different 
concepts, one of which only, known as the Council-Manager—or City Manager 
—form, has received any general notice in this country. The other, which 
has come to be called the “ Chief Administrative Officer ””—or “ C.A.O.” 
—form, is the one which, for the reasons mentioned later, one might have 
expected to have aroused greater interest in Britain, though it seems to have 
been a later development. 

Although there are examples of so-called City Managers who are virtually 
Chief Administrative Officers and of Chief Administrative Officers whose 
functions it is difficult to distinguish from those of a City Manager, these 
two systems would seem to be founded on quite different basic theories— 
the one, if I may say so, frankly foreign to British thinking and the other 
based on a need which has been acknowledged in British local government, 
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however imperfectly it may have been translated into practice. 

In a nutshell, the City Manager form seeks to satisfy the demand for 
the separation of the legislative function (policy-making) from administration 
(the executive function) by removing the administration from the day-to-day 
control of the elected representative, i.e., from the political field, and, subject 
only to the retention of the right to terminate the employment, vests the 
administrative authority in a general manager. The C.A.O. form, on the 
other hand, is not of itself an instrument to secure a separation of powers. 
It does not seek to divorce control of administration from the political field, 
but aims at reinforcing the administrative control by bringing in at the centre 
an expert co-ordinator and supervisor in aid of the elected authority— 
whether that be the municipal council or an elected Mayor as head of the 
administration. 

I know that what I have described as a fundamental distinction between 
these two forms of Appointed Executive government often in practice does 
not produce very different results. As elsewhere, when elected representatives 
and appointed experts work together in the same field, the exact contribution 
of each and the precise manner in which it is made defy description in words. 
Nevertheless, I cannot escape the conclusion that this is a significant distinction 
which may yet have important consequences in the United States—and, 
as I have said before, touches on something which I feel sure British local 
government regards as fundamental. 

Both in the City Manager and the Strong-Mayor forms we see the 
attempt to differentiate clearly between the policy-making, or legislative, 
function and the administrative, or executive, function in local government. 
There is something fundamental in this separation in current American 
thinking, and when the City Manager system is adopted one finds it formally 
reduced to writing—indeed, it may even be made an offence for individual 
members to attempt to interfere with administration. 


The Contribution of the City Manager Plan 


In both Strong-Mayor and City Manager forms it is the function of 
the council to make policy and to control the raising and appropriation of 
money. In both instances it is the function of the Strong-Mayor or City 
Manager to carry out the policies determined by the council, to that end 
supervising the work of the administrative departments, making all staff 
appointments, and accepting responsibility for the spending of the funds 
which the council has appropriated for those purposes. The great difference 
between them is that, as the Strong-Mayor equally with the members of 
the council is an elected representative of the people, he will tend to be a 
politician rather than an administrator and the council’s relationship with, 
and control of, the administration must inevitably tend to be somewhat 
uncertain to say the least. The City Manager, on the other hand, is an 
appointed official employed for his administrative ability, and responsibility 
in the administrative field is clearly concentrated in his hands, subject to the 
council’s right of dismissal at pleasure. 

The City Manager plan has made great strides in the U.S.A. and this 
form now operates in over 40 per cent. of the urban communities of more 
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than 30,000 population. On my tour I had the opportunity of attending 


the City Managers’ own conference and also of visiting a number of City 
Manager cities. I have the strong impression that the City Manager movement 
has played a most important part in the United States in encouraging the 
development of a professional local government service, and I was greatly 
impressed with the calibre of its leaders. : 

American local government is a catalogue of intensive experiences over 
a short period of time, for these developments have taken place over little 
more than a half century. They have unified administration to an extent 
that far exceeds anything attempted in this country, yet much that we have 
long since ironed out in the administrative field—unification of financial 
control, both budget preparation and post-budget control, centralised 
purchasing, costing and accountancy services, recruiting methods and the 
elimination of patronage, promotion on merit, post-entry training, the whole 
range of normal trade union relationships affecting remuneration and con- 
ditions of service, hours of work, sick pay and superannuation—seem to be 
quite modern developments, though the strides they are making are 
tremendous and so typically American in the enthusiasm and lavishness 
with which they are now being attended. Just how significant a factor the 
City Manager plan has proved in these developments perhaps no stranger 
can accurately assess, but I imagine it would be difficult to exaggerate its 
importance. 

As in the case of the other forms of government, so in the case of the 
City Manager plan there is no single form which has been applied uniformly. 
The one universal feature is the canalising of administrative responsibility 
to the council through the City Manager (including the preparation of the 
annual budget and its subsequent control) which is taken to its logical 
conclusion by making the appointment of department heads and, through 
them, of all staff his responsibility (though in some cases the appointment 
of departmental heads must be confirmed by the council). Accountability 
to the council for all aspects of municipal administration is at least crystal 
clear and the plan produces a unity of administration which might be the 
envy of any chief administrative officer. 


Relative Merits of the Strong-Mayor and City Manager Forms 
The Strong-Mayor form and the City Manager form seem to have 


been the two significant forms of local government in the United States of | 


recent years and it seems to me that the strength of one has been the weakness 
of the other. 


It seems to be accepted in America that to have no organisational 


distinction between the policy making, or legislative, function and the 
administrative, or executive, function is not only contrary to constitutional 
practice but indeed unworkable in practice, and the strength of the Strong- 


Mayor form therefore, to one trained in the British tradition, is that it at | 


least places at the head of the separate administrative function a “ responsible ” 
person elected by popular ballot and focuses public attention on an elected 
representative rather than an official. The obvious weaknesses of the Strong- 
Mayor form spring directly from its strength—the politician-administrator 
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tends, first, to be a politician rather than an administrator and, secondly, 
almost inevitably comes to power confronted with political obligations which 
it is asking too much of human nature not to expect to influence him in the 
appointments and decisions which lie in his power. Even if an exceptional 
Mayor can resist the political pressures, he is dependent on other elected 
representatives (the council) for the money for the necessary expert staff, 
but they have been deliberately removed from the administrative field and 
may fail therefore to appreciate the needs of the situation. 

In sharp contrast the City Manager form seeks to place the administration 
in the hands of a professionally trained manager, and it is to his professional 
interest (to say no more) to ensure that the local government service is firmly 
based on the merit system. The council has final control of the administration 
through its power to dismiss the Manager at its pleasure, but meanwhile 
administrative responsibility is firmly channelled through the Manager. 

The strength of such a unified professional administration is obvious ; 
its weakness is not so apparent. This unified and exclusive leadership may 
be said to be confined to the administration of the policies determined by the 
council but, despite their insistence on the separateness of policy-making 
from policy-application, the Americans realise as well as we do that leadership 
in the administrative field cannot stop there. Admittedly it is emphasised 
that the Manager’s duty is restricted to advice as to possible local government 
policy and that policy decisions are the responsibility of the council alone, 
but there would seem to be a danger (unless the Manager maintains close 
contact with the Mayor who is a strong personality) of the City Manager 
becoming identified with the policy of the council and so, despite any personal 
inclination, becoming a political figure—with possible unfortunate results 
should there be a change in the political complexion of tiic council. 

I see two main reasons for this danger. In the first place the combination 
of a small elected council (generally about seven strong) excluded from the 
field of administration, coupled with a strongly unified administration, under 
the Manager, almost inevitably brings the limelight of publicity on the 
Manager rather than the council. The City Manager clearly will be in a far 
better position to inform the community about municipal affairs since he 
has sole control of the implementation of council policy. Indeed, whether 
it is because the elected representatives have a feeling of being remote from 
the actual development of local government services or because they realise 
they have inadequate knowledge of the detail of the administration, advocacy 
of municipal policies too often seems to be left to the Manager. 

I am not suggesting for one minute that policies are not in fact made 
by the council, but there is so much more “ news ” in the working out of a 
policy and in the day-to-day operation of a service than in the momentary 
publicity attaching to the making of a new policy (and the Managers I met 
had developed excelient public relations, both in the form of published 
material and in daily contact with the press) that it seemed in some cases 
as though the council had retired from the public field in favour of the 
manager. In fact I was told on more than one occasion by a City Manager 
that the council itself had complicated the situation by deliberately leaving 
as much as possible—including in some instances decisions on policy—to 
him. (If this be a weakness of the City Manager form of government, then 
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a variant which I saw in one or two cities is worth noting as it may serve 
to screen the City Manager from those aspects of administration which, in 





practice, are more inclined to attract public notice. Occasionally one finds 
that each department, apart from the departmental head, is in the charge 
of a commission (often of about five members) appointed by the Mayor, 
which meets weekly to supervise the administration and to settle the detail 
of departmental policy within the budget approved by the council. I attended 
a meeting of such a commission in one city and thought the atmosphere 
was very like that of a British committee meeting.) 

In the second place, I think it has been unfortunate that the authority | 
of the Manager has not always been firmly based on the conception of the | 
delegation of authority to him by the council. The insistence that policy- 
making and administration must be kept apart is a theory which, on | 
examination, it seems dangerous to over-formalise. (It is an attitude which | 
was also met with in the British Zone of Germany when discussing what so 
many Germans called the British “ two-headed ” system of local government.) 
In any form of democratic local government there is, of course, a practical | 
need to draw a distinction between policy and administration, and one can | 
understand that often in the United States this was an acute issue with the | 
swing of the pendulum of public opinion and when, strange though it may 
seem to our ears, the very topic of impartial administration, which the City 
Manager system promised, sometimes remained a controversial topic in local 
politics. But there can surely be no doubt as to the precise position in a | 
democratic system of a non-elected official vis-a-vis an elected council— | 
whether he be City Manager under the American system, Oberstadtdirektor 
under the German system or a local government officer under ‘the British | 
system. There must be faith that, having chosen to employ an expert in 
the administrative field, the municipal council will be anxious to give him 
the freedom necessary to fulfil his purpose without the council being asked 
to abandon its public responsibility and without any formal attempt to define 
the distribution of functions as between the council and its officer. 

True it may be that under the American form of City Manager govern- 
ment final control is retained by the council through its power to dismiss 
the City Manager at pleasure, but this does not offset completely a legal 
distribution of functions as between the council and the Manager. One would 
have thought it sounder constitutional practice and less confusing to the 
public mind if it had remained absolutely clear that the authority of the 
Manager is in all matters based on the reference of authority by the council. 
One cannot have a local government official with de jure authority without | 
endangering the principle that public answerability for the whole field of 
government—policy making and administration—remains with the elected 
representatives alone. In the United States the desire to improve administra- 
tion has been permitted occasionally to obscure a principle which one would 
have expected to be as fiercely defended as it would here, and has, in my 
judgment, on occasiog caused confusion as to the true role of the City Manager. 
Personally I believe that, taking the long view, there is greater merit in a system 
which leaves the official who is unable to persuade with the alternative of 
doing as he is bid or of resigning, than in one which enables him to take 
cover behind a formal division of authority and to defy the wishes of the 
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body which carries the public responsibility. In fairness it ought perhaps 
to be added that in discussion with American friends it was apparent thai 
when faced with the argument many accepted the same point of view, but 
it was equally clear that some were reluctant to do so, and in any case I was 
left with the impression that the City Manager-council relationship in this 
respect was not always as clear-cut as seems desirable. 

To sum up my impressions of the two main forms of local government 
in the United States—the Strong-Mayor form and the City Manager form— 
I would say of the City Manager system that it has done more than any other 
movement to encourage efficient local government and to develop a career 
service in this field of public administration. Indeed, it is a constant surprise 
to read and hear of the frequency with which what clearly are basic features 
of good administration first received adequate -consideration with the 
development of the City Manager form of government. One is left aghast at 
what must have obtained previously and it seems hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the movement heralded fundamental re-thinking on many aspects 
of local government administration. Clearly, in this respect there has been 
outstanding leadership, and administrative planning and co-ordination are 
regarded as major contributions which the system has made in the field of 
local government. From what I saw I would emphatically agree. 

In the administrative field both the Strong-Mayor form and the City 
Manager form offer unique opportunities to give expression to the unity of 
purpose which should permeate the local government of an area, but so far it 
is the City Manager form which has made the most of the opportunities. 
Nevertheless, there is, I think, a danger of the City Manager form associating 
a non-elected official too closely with the function of policy-making. 


The Merits of the C.A.O. or Mayor-Administrator Form 


It is perhaps significant that in the American Municipal Year Book for 
1955, summarising developments of the previous year, it is said that 
“ Council-Manager cities have moved to recognise the inevitable crucial 
role the Manager plays in politics” by making greater use of the posts of 
administrative assistants to Managers and Assistant Managers to free the 
Manager from administrative detail. If that statement means what it says 
then it adds interest to another experiment which is being made in some of 
the Strong-Mayor cities and which makes use of the other form of 
“ appointed executive ” which I mentioned earlier. In an increasing number 
of cases a position of Chief Administrative Officer is being developed to 
strengthen the office of Mayor by providing expert administrative advice, 
and to encourage professional administration. 

From such inquiries as I was able to make I gained the impression that, 
without permanent expert assistance in the administrative field, the out- 
standing weaknesses of the Strong-Mayor form of government are in the 
field of administrative planning, in the co-ordination of administration, and 
in the development of the purely scientific side of administration. I found 
myself quite unconvinced that in any but a small local government unit 
these matters could be expected to receive proper consideration without 
expert aid. The Strong-Mayor system seems to work admirably so long as 
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one considers the individual departments as operating quite separately from 
each other, but in the unification of the administration and in the develop- 
ment of such functions as personnel work in its broadest concept, the 
consideration of common office services and departmental co-ordination, the 
Strong-Mayor system sharply contrasts with the City Manager form. The 
average Strong Mayor has neither the time, the ability nor the staff to give 
these matters the consideration which they deserve in the interests of overall | 
efficiency and economy. 

This latest experiment is, therefore, extremely interesting, for it provides 
something quite unique in the field of local government administration—the 
combination of a political head popularly elected with an impartial technical | 
expert heading a unified administration. The Strong Mayor carries the 
public responsibility for the executive or administrative function ard is 
available for immediate consultation and decision on the many points of 
what we should regard as policy which must constantly arise, even in the 
administrative field. The Chief Administrative Officer provides the expert 
advice and answers to the Mayor as chief executive for supervising and 
co-ordinating administration over the whole field and for the organisation 
of those services which are best developed centrally, such as the common 
office services, staff control and personnel work, and what we refer to as 
O & M work. 

This new form of government has been referred to as the Mayor- 
Administrator form and, though it has been said that it is too early yet to 
judge whether it will succeed in eliminating the disadvantages of the 
politician-administrator, it might well provide eventually what to British 
thinking would be a more satisfactory method than the City Manager form 
when considered in terms of public responsibility. 

Of course, if the Chief Administrative Officer is to remain a purely 
personal appointment of the Strong Mayor, then, even if the Mayor resists 
the temptation to use the appointment merely as another “ job for the boys,” 
there will remain a danger of the Chief Administrative Officer becoming 
identified in the public mind with the politics of the Mayor. But if there is 
an honest attempt to introduce here the professional administrator, and the 
Chief Administrative Officer can survive a political change in the mayoralty, | 
then there are interesting possibilities of the development of a chief executive | 
post which might avoid somé of the weaknesses to which the City Manager 
form is exposed. The post of Chief Administrative Officer has a political 
history—it was described to me as a development of the position of secretary | 
to the Mayor, through the idea of a political henchman, to the concept of 
expert assistance on the non-political level. Provided that goal can be 
maintained—especially if one can achieve the position (as obtained in at least 
one city I visited) where the Mayor’s appointment of Chief Administrative | 
Officer receives the approval of the council—then, however closely the office 
may be said to approach to that of City Manager, one cannot help feeling | 
that the constitutional position is better safeguarded. On the other hand, | 
if the appointment of Chief Administrative Officer is allowed to deteriorate | 
into a mere political hack (theoretically a strong-minded council could prevent | 
that by refusing to vote the necessary funds to cover the appointment) then | 
it will undoubtedly further strengthen the City Manager movement which 
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has so much to its credit—provided the City Managers themselves can train 
sufficient men with the proper understanding of their function. 


STREAMLINED LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
The Small Council 


At least three of the American forms of local government appear quite 
deliberately to have evolved the idea of a small council elected at large rather 
than from wards or divisions. The idea of a small governing body lines up 
with the slogan of “ more business in government ” and the false analogy 
between a municipal council and the board of directors in industry. It is, 
of course, difficult to say at what stage a council ceases to be representative 
of the people and, even in British local government, the ratio between elected 
representatives and electorate varies widely. The movement towards election 
at large rather than from wards is very firmly linked in American thought 
with the association between the ward system and undesirable political 
practices. 

Not unnaturally the idea of a small council appeals to the administrative 
mind, but I am left with the impression that in many instances American local 
government in this respect has been streamlined to the point where it ceases 
to be truly representative. 

Only a few people were inclined to agree with this opinion, but the fact 
remains that practices are adopted which, though not admittedly designed to 
meet any weaknesses in this direction, nevertheless do give the council a 
better opportunity of sounding public opinion before a final policy decision 
is made. Thus, for example, in Strong-Mayor systems one finds the 
constitution providing for commissions—occasionally directly elected, but 
more often nominated by the Mayor—which have a definite function in 
local government. There may be separate bodies of commissioners for 
several of the major local government activities, so that in total quite a large 
number of people will be linked with the local government machine. In City 
Manager cities too one meets citizen committees—frequently ad hoc bodies 
appointed by the council—to consider major developments and whose 
criticisms appear to weigh materially with the local authorities in the final 
formulation of policy. Whether they be formal commissions or citizen 
committees and whatever the motive for their use, both make considerable 
demand on the time of senior officials, so that one is left with the impression 
that, although in matters of day-to-day detail the administration may be 
streamlined, in more important issues the administration is not enabled to 
initiate action any more expeditiously than can be arranged under British 
methods, despite the much larger council and the use of the committee 
system, which American friends were apt to deride. 

Another interesting feature which would seem to reinforce the suggestion 
that American local government is doubtful whether it is sufficiently 
representative is to be found in the practice of council “ hearings ” at which 
any member of the public may come and address the council at one of the 
regular council meetings, on any aspect of civic affairs. These hearings may 
occupy the whole of a morning and do not seem to fit the idea of streamlined 
local government. 
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Whether due to the smallness of the council or partly to the concentration 
of administrative authority, I gained the strong impression that in many 
City Manager cities the initiative in the field of policy-making often lay with 
the City Manager. It has been said that one of the great benefits of the City 
Manager system lies in the fact that it directs the attention of the council 
towards issues and policies of greater significance and enables them to take a 
more objective view by freeing them of the supervision of administrative 
detail. That may well be so, but it certainly does not appear to make any 
the less call on the City Manager. The theory of the separation of the legislative 
from the executive function is clear seen from the viewpoint of the legislative 
body, the council; when viewed from the other side, although theory is 
preserved by denying to the Manager a voice in the determination of policy, 
the system results in his carrying formidable responsibilities in the legislative 
field in addition to his responsibility for administration. 

It would require a much closer acquaintance with the City Manager 
system than I have, to weigh accurately the part which the City Manager 
plays in the making of municipal policy. It probably defies description 
in words and largely depends on the personalities involved in each case. 
I am left with the impression, however, that in those cases where the City 


Manager system in American eyes has been most successful, the City Manager | 


has been constrained to adopt a role in the policy-making field which, though 
it may not greatly exceed that played in total by a lively team of chief officers 
under a British municipal council, is ‘nevertheless constitutionally a more 
difficult one in practice, for the system would seem almost inevitably to 
single him out in the public eye and for public opinion to invest him with 
an authority and a responsibility for policy which may be as embarrassing 
as it is erroneous. I think this is why, as a British local government 
administrator, I find the other form of “ appointed executive ” government, 
the Mayor-Administrator experiment, so stimulating an idea as a possible 
alternative. I had little opportunity of enquiring into this development 
and it is perhaps in any case too early to make an assessment, but, as in so 
many directions in the United States, one cannot but be impressed at the 
attitude of mind which will so readily discard and experiment with the new 
which promises an improvement. 

Again, I am anxious not to be misunderstood. I do not think a British 
local authority would ever accept either the American City Manager or the 
Mayor-Administrator form of local government—or, indeed, for that matter, 
the American understanding of the separation of powers in local government, 
which deliberately seeks to divorce control of administration from the function 
of policy-making. Nevertheless, the idea of combining a stronger lead 
in the policy-making field with a greater degree of unification in the 
administrative field is surely one which both members and officers here 
must often have thought about, though a discussion group would probably 
produce as many different solutions as there were members! The fact 
remains that in the field of policy-making it is generally realised that the 
day has passed when it is practicable to regard the council itself as providing 
the necessary lead in the policy-making field, and that delegation of authority 
to individual committees if anything aggravates the problem. Beyond that 
a strange reticence appears to overtake us, with the outstanding exception 
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of financial control, and remarkably few experiments to streamline and 
co-ordinate municipal policy-making have been made in this country. 

The policy advisory committee concept which Coventry introduced 
some fifteen years ago was surely a move in the right direction (though an 
observer might be tempted on occasion to ask whether it was not too sensitive 
of the “rights” of “controlling” committees). It not only provided a 
simple method for careful policy planning divorced from the burden of 
the supervision of administrative detail, but is a method of giving effect 
within the local government structure to the entry of organised party politics 
into local government without embarrassment to the traditionally non- 
political permanent officers, and without the risk of depriving them of the 
opportunity to make their expert contribution to the process of policy-making. 

The more recent introduction by Coventry of a committee to control 
the development of establishment work in the full sense of that term and 
to be answerable to the city council for the oversight of general administrative 
considerations affecting the work of the council as a whole (both very much 
of an innovation in British local government in the exact form which the 
Coventry City Council has laid down, despite much to the contrary which 
was said at the time, and both at variance with the traditional “‘ sovereignty ” 
of individual committees), is clearly a further attempt to secure the benefits 
of a consistent co-ordinated policy-making process. 

But how often still is there uncertainty, for example, as to the authority 
of the Chairman of an individual committee to provide the strong lead in 
the many details bordering on or within the policy-making field on which 
the head of a department should be able to obtain an immediate decision 
if administrative action is to be promptly taken without the cumbrous and 
time-consuming devices of special committees and ad hoc sub-committees. 


Unified Administration and Local Collaboration 


On the purely administrative side of local government one cannot but 
be impressed by the obvious cohesion, particularly in City Manager cities, 
where a single professional officer is answerable to the council. The leadership 
of the City Manager is, of course, facilitated by entrusting to him the selection 
of the team of departmental heads with whom he must work, but his success 
is clearly dependent both on his winning the maximum co-operation from 
the various departments and on his maintaining a friendly informal relationship 
with the council. The canalising of administrative responsibility to the 
municipal council over the whole range of municipal activities places a great 
responsibility on the shoulders of the City Manager, but .where I was able 
to observe the system in operation it was obvious that there was a strong 
sense of team work and a wide reference of authority by the City Manager, 
not only to departmental heads, but to the Manager’s senior executives in 
charge of such central functions as establishment and personnel work and 
the study of organisational problems and administrative methods. Invariably 
the personal staff of the City Manager was small, though increasing use is 
being made of administrative assistants and Assistant City Managers, who 
tend to specialise in specific aspects of management in order to free the 
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Manager for greater attention to administrative co-ordination and planning. 
Independent observers, incidentally, have noted that the very existence of a 
single officer with overriding authority has proved of itself a great stimulus 
to departmental efficiency and to improved administrative methods. 

In the administrative field as in the legislative, British local government 
seems loathe to acknowledge the need of any consolidating process—again 
with the possible exception of financial control. National conditions of 
service define a post within the local government administration as that of 
chief administrative and chief executive officer of the authority, yet rarely 
has any local authority clearly indicated what it understands by the expression, 
and apparently it finds no inconsistency in accepting at the same time 
definitions of the functions of heads of individual departments which describe 
them as chief executive officers. This is dangerous ground for a Town 
Clerk (particularly for one who now has the additional handicap of having 
visited what some would describe—though quite erroneously—as the very 
source of unified administration), but very clearly many people in local 





government in the United States regarded as noteworthy the action taken | 


by the Coventry City Council following the O & M survey in putting into 
words their understanding of the Town Clerk’s function as chief administrative 
officer. 

Co-ordination of administration under either the Strong-Mayor, City 
Manager or Mayor-Administrator forms does not, of course, present itself 
as a problem in the same form as is encountered in British local government, 
in view of the different understanding of departmental organisation. Co- 
ordination of effort in the public interest can, however, arise as between 
the local authority and the independent authorities responsible for other 
local services, the most interesting example of which, I think, is the integration 
which has been achieved in the field of physical recreation. General public 
recreational facilities are the responsibility of the municipal council ; local 
public education is in the hands of an independent local board of education. 
In practice, one finds in many cities that not only is there a pooling of existing 
facilities, but a complete integration at the planning stage by the use of a 
joint commission appointed by the local authority and the education board. 
The result is that recreational and physical welfare facilities, such as school 
swimming baths, gymmnasia and playing fields, are made freely available 
to the general public out of school hours, and that conversely the education 
board will rely on branch swimming baths or public recreation grounds, 
camp sites and auditoria, in planning this aspect of accommodation for 
new schools. It may be that there are no government grant formulae to 
complicate the picture, but the arrangement seems to be perfectly mutual 
and to cover the whole field of recreation and physical welfare services and 
may, in fact, result (as I saw in one city) in the physical association of park, 
community centre, playing fields and open air swimming pool, the pool 
instructor assisting in community centre activities in the off-season. I met 
too a further development of this idea of co-ordinating activity in the field 
of recreation and youth services—an advisory council for a large metropolitan 
area consisting of representatives of the civic authorities and of voluntary 
agencies to co-ordinate and advise on all developments in this field. 

In an entirely different direction I came across an interesting illustration 
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of collaboration as between local authorities. Many cities—and not always 
the smaller ones—contract with each other or with the county authority 
for services. This is what the Americans call “ functional consolidation ” 
and it appears to have been developed particularly in California where, in 
fact, one recently incorporated city contracts with the county authority for 
the provision of the whole of its administrative services! This admittedly 
is an extreme illustration, probably explained by the fact that it is an area 
which has developed with extreme rapidity and where the contract for services 
was made before there was time for any real local patriotism to develop. 
With the further development of machine aids, which have such a huge 
capacity for work yet which are too costly for smaller authorities, the idea 
of “‘ functional consolidation ”’ would seem worthy of further thought in 
British local government where one so rarely hears of authorities pooling 
their resources in the interests of administrative efficiency and economy 
and where, in consequence perhaps, one hears so much of the need to reform 
local government by obliterating the smaller communities. 

Another interesting example of local collaboration in yet another field 
of activity is the practice of unifying a town’s charity appeals for the year. 
A citizens’ budget committee receives the requests from the various charitable 
organisations who are desirous of making public appeals for funds, analyses 
their requirements, and finally approves a figure for each organisation. 
Having vetted the appeals, the committee then unites them into one general 
charity appeal, displays considerable energy in advocating their claims, and 
ensures that the charities share proportionately in whatever the public can 
be persuaded to give. In one city of about 130,000 inhabitants the total 
appeal was for 348,000 dollars, and the approved list of 22 “‘ good causes ” 
is interesting. It included the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A., the Salvation Army and the Red Cross, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
a probation association, day nurseries, an agency providing dental, eye and 
throat services for children, a children’s convalescent hospital, a children’s 
cerebral palsy treatment centre, and a family relief and guidance service. 
In addition, the appeal raised funds for a central organisation designed to 
co-ordinate and improve health, recreation and welfare services and to 
eliminate duplication in these voluntary services. 

(Although the comment is irrelevant in this context, remarkable examples 
of local communal organisations such as these, coupled with some very 
fine examples of individual good causes—such as the international centre 
organised by a man and his wife to give foreign students not only a pied-a-terre, 
but an introduction to American home life, and the boys’ ranch recognised 
by the local courts as a valuable social service in combating juvenile delinquency 
—are a striking illustration of the American attitude towards the development 
of social services. To the outsider it would seem that the American insists 
on resisting the tendency towards the development of social services as a 
charge on public funds (and I fancy he fights a losing battle—and in his 
heart of hearts knows it) and yet as an individual and as a community will 
devote boundless energy to make good the deficiency in social services by 
voluntary effort—indeed, in one city I observed that the slogan for the united 
charity appeal was ‘“‘ Everybody Cares—Everybody Shares ”!) 

To return to local government administration, there seems to be an 
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intensive study of techniques in this field. Frankly, I fancy there has been 
a considerable leeway to be made good when comparing American practices 
with the best in other parts of the world. For example, in one city I “ listened 
in” to an informal meeting attended by the professional auditors who were 
commenting on apparent weaknesses which they had discovered and were 


suggesting remedies. I was struck by the somewhat elementary points 


which they were able to make, e.g., that there should be an inventory of 
property, particularly movable property ; that there ought to be a properly 
regulated system for the disposal of scrap; and that there appeared to be 
scope for a running internal audit. Be that as it may, the drive and enthusiasm 
with which the examination of administrative techniques is now being 
undertaken are most stimulating. It would be easy to say that there are 
political reasons behind all this activity—-that there are politicians of the 
old school in many places merely waiting their chance to put back the clock 
and that the new developments are on trial in a rather peculiar sense. It 
would be easy too to be rather smug and to suggest that, having regard to 


the history of local government administration and the obvious shortage of | 


men who have made local government administration their career, impressive 
advances have not been difficult to achieve. Neither statement, however, 
would do justice to the situation. Neither would, for example, explain the 
very fine field work being undertaken from State level in one of the Eastern 
States, particularly amongst smaller local authorities, in encouraging the 
development of personnel work under cover of what might so easily have 
been the purely negative function of inspection to ensure that State law 
as to employment on merit in local government was being observed. Neither 
would adequately explain the amount of self-survey, or what we call O & M 
work, which is being undertaken by many local authorities, often with the 
assistance of universities and independent experts. A great deal of study 


is being devoted to such things as job classification and to what the Americans | 


call “ performance budgeting” (the latter I understand to be the use of 
various aspects of work study in the interests of general efficiency and 
economy in administration). Admittedly, such things as unit costs and 
details of man-hour performance often make it easier for “ the administra- 
tion ” to sell to “ the legislature” the budget for the coming year, for in 
those American systems where the administration is separated from the 
council the budget may well receive an even more critical examination than 
is usual here. But if this be the true explanation of the importance attributed 
to performance budgeting, then can it not be argued that it really becomes 


of greater importance where, as under the British system, there is not such | 


a clear-cut call for the justification of the budget by one authority to another ? 
And if this is true, can we in this country be said to have exhausted the 
possibilities of “ performance budgeting ” or work study in local government ? 

I was very interested in the rapid expansion of written examinations 
for all manner of appointments in the local government services—and they 
ranged from truck driver or street scavenger to the most senior administrative, 
technical and professional posts, for example, a museum director. Although 
this practice may still be followed by personnel officers in some instances 
as a means of barring political pressure, I gather that the better opinion 
supports it as the most reliable method of not merely assessing general 
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background knowledge suitable to the post, but of determining an applicant’s 
aptitudes and potentialities. Clearly, these examinations need to be carefully 
compiled and field-tested before they are put to general use, and I found a 
great deal of thought and labour being devoted to the development of these 
examinations—even to the engagement of a consultant psychologist. 

Amongst a host of details I find I have noted are the use of a dictating 
system which enables dictation over the telephone to be made to a battery 
of machines located within the typing pool, so saving on machines and 
eliminating the collection of records from the various offices; the use of 
micro-filming as a solution to the filing problem, a series of schedules 
governing the retention of the various classes of documents having. first 
been worked out with the head of the department concerne fat the use 


of research units in a constant endeavour to improve admini: Fation. 
{ WOW OE 
i 






Popular Control 


unified administration, are the democratic checks on representativ 
government. 

One universal feature in the United States is the separate local control 
of public education. In addition, it is not unusual to find that there still 
remain a number of publicly elected officers (including judges of local courts). 
Further than this one finds also that generally all proposals of the municipal 
council for capital expenditure require popular approval and, in some cases, 
that major questions of policy taken by the council need ratification by the 
electorate (indeed, I met instances where quite trifling questions needed 
to be approved by the voters). 

The result of all this is that at the municipal elections the voter may 
find himself called upon to vote for : 


(a) The election of Mayor, for which there may be a number of 
candidates ; 


(b) The election of (say) four councillors from a list of eight ; 


(c) The election of (say) three members of the Board of Education 
from twice that number of candidates ; 


(d) Perhaps the election of the city attorney or the city auditor ; 
(e) Possibly the election of two or three judges of the local court ; 


(f) For or against three or four different proposals of the Authority 
involving capital expenditure, and as many as eight or ten questions 
of varying degree of importance relating to the local government of the 
area. 


This seems to presume a high degree of citizen interest in local govern- 
ment affairs and an unusually intelligent use of the ballot. Voting in a large 
number of the cases is done on voting machines which permit the voter 
to change his mind as often as he likes before finally operating the lever 
which records his decisions on all these various matters, but one shudders 
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to think what the result might be in British local government if some of 
the difficult questions affecting the government of the area had to be submitted 
to popular vote along with the normal ballot for vacancies on the council. 
It should be added, however, that the practice seems to be well accepted 
in the United States and I heard of no agitation for its reform, though I 
fancy that many of the local government questions are answered by relatively 
few. I am still left in some doubt, however, as to how one reconciles the 
practice with the concept of streamlined representative government. 


SOME OTHER ISSUES 


Public Relations 


I found myself repeatedly impressed with the very serious attempts | 


which are made to maintain contact between local government and the 
citizens. Although, at the risk of being thought hypercritical, I would add 
that I wonder whether the excellent work in this direction is not due partly 
to a realisation of the remoteness of municipal government from the people 
with the use of such small councils elected at large. I saw brilliant examples 
of municipal publications which would put to shame the efforts of British 
municipalities in this field, yet in a city where I was given particularly fine 
examples of municipal publications I was told that one of the most frequent 
complaints received was of public relations. When I asked what was meant 
by the statement I was informed that the townspeople were anxious for a 
more personal contact with their local government. The elected represen- 


tatives apparently tend to shun personal contact with the electorate (and | 


one can readily understand this where a handful of men and women all 
elected for the area as a whole have the task of acting as the representatives 
of perhaps two or three hundred thousand people) so that there would seem 
to build up a public consciousness of the remoteness of local government 
which no amount of written material effaces, despite the ingenuity displayed 
both in its presentation and distribution. Salesmanship in all fields has 
been developed to a remarkable pitch in the United States—including that 
of local government—and there is ample evidence of the interests of many 
types of community groups in almost all phases of local government which 
also is most impressive, but one senses an unsatisfied need of this closer 
personal link between the electorate and their representatives—a link which 
incidentally I found many City Managers endeavouring to provide, although 
I find it difficult to believe that it is truly a part of their function. «In this 
situation I again found a justification for the so-called “large” British 
council, which provides so many more points of contact between the man 
in the street and those elected to represent him in municipal affairs. 

One particularly interesting development in a city of about half a million 
inhabitants was the employment by the local authority of community service 
workers each with a specific district embracing from 30,000 to 50,000 people 
and working with voluntary non-political community councils in these areas 
in maintaining a link between the council and the citizens. These workers 
are frequently consulted by the council on local government questions. 

It was in this same city that I heard of a novel experiment in arousing 
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IMPRESSIONS OF URBAN LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


public interest in the council’s annual report. The authority merely sent 
out post cards inviting people to apply for a copy of the report, and then 
arranged for personal delivery to those who responded. A card inviting 
complaints or comments on the municipal services was delivered with the 
report and these cards were still being returned even three or four years 
iater. This same city paid particular attention to civics in schools: a special 
booklet had been written for use in both primary and secondary schools 
and there was quite an elaborate programme for developing links between 
the schools and the municipality and its various departments. 


Urban Traffic Problems 


So far as the local government services are concerned, one of the most 
vivid impressions one receives is of the immensity of the urban traffic problem. 
The American highway system with its magnificent road surfaces and 
carefully engineered gradients and junctions, and its “free ways” which 
by means of tunnels, elevated carriageways, under-passes and over-passes, 
adjustable traffic lanes, and restrictions (which may be varied during the 
course of the day according to need) on manoeuvres which interfere with 
the flow of traffic, serve to carry traffic quickly into the urbanised areas, 
might well be the dream of a civil engineer. One receives the impression 
that American public opinion will accept the most lavish expenditure on 
the development of the road system of the country (much of which is borne 
by the State Governments). The American public have been encouraged 
to make the most extensive use of the private automobile, but it would seem 
that they have yet to find the solution to the intense urban traffic problem, 
despite the very wide use of one-way streets. The American—motorist 
and trader alike—appears to have accepted the fact that in urban areas the 
highway can no longer be regarded as available for car parking, except for 
the most limited periods—free or otherwise. Having accepted that, neither 
does he expect to find free off-street parking. Indeed, the problem would 
seem to be not whether parking space should be paid for, but whether adequate 
parking space can be provided in a city’s commercial quarter. So acute 
has this problem become in communities of two- or even three-car families, 
that the lack of adequate parking facilities can almost destroy a commercial 
trading area, for the average motorist will cheerfully drive four or five times 
the distance downtown to use one of the suburban or out of city shopping 
centres where, at a supermarket, he can be sure of immediate (and generally 
free) parking facilities on a site where many times the area given to retail 
trading is set aside for car parks. The competition from these off-centre 
shopping districts is often such that central shopkeepers have been compelled 
to go into the car parking business, a group of traders buying a site and 
operating a car park on a co-operative basis to help meet the car-parking 
deficiencies in the immediate vicinity of their shops. 

One result of this intense urban parking problem has been the develop- 
ment of definite town planning formulae for relating the: proportion of a 
site which may be developed for trading purposes to the area to be set aside 
for car parking. In many cities the various parts of the commercia! area 
are zoned so that a developer knows that for a given area of retail trading 
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space a certain number of car-parking spaces must be provided within the 
site either in car parks separate from the store or, as is more usual downtown, 
on one or more storeys of the building. Thus, for example, in one city 
in the Eastern States I saw on the drawing board sketch-plans of a three- 
storey store for a sloping site, which provided 66,000 square feet of trading 
space on the basement and ground floors, with 230 car parking spaces (the 


spaces are, of course, somewhat larger than would be necessary here), 65,000 | 


square feet with 450 car spaces on the ground and first floors, and 65,000 
square feet with 260 car spaces on the first and second floors. Access to the 
upper storeys was by an internal ramp. 

Considerable ingenuity is displayed in the construction of urban car 
parks so as to permit of the most intensive use of the land, whilst minimising 
the time taken to park and the labour necessary for supervision. Multi- 
storey ramped parks are common and an ingenious “ pigeon hole ” system 
of parking has been developed which consists of a simple steel structure 
providing, on either side of a central gangway, large stacks of car spaces— 
pigeon holes—which can be loaded and unloaded from an electric car hoist 
travelling the length of the structure and enabling a locked car to be handled 
by the remote control of the lift operator. With its very limited need of 
manpower—one operator and one cashier in many instances—the pigeon 
hole system seems to provide a most economical and effective form of 
controlled parking. 

The United States has, of course, famous underground car parks— 
as in Union Square in San Francisco, where the surface has been preserved 
as a small open space and two or three underground storeys have been 
constructed. This must be a most expensive method of providing urban 
car parks—one in another city was to cost 3,400 dollars per car space plus 
2,000,000 dollars for the land and will provide underground parking for 
1,200 cars. 

It is clear from what I saw and heard in many cities that the traffic 
problem is receiving priority consideration, and a great deal of research is 
devoted to local problems. One city, for example, has recently established 
a traffic department which, in addition to its own researches, undertakes 
traffic studies at the request of the occupiers of property in an area. The 
study gives the possible solutions to the particular traffic problem (including 
probably the development of off-street parking) and indicates the area which 
would benefit from the solution. If then the scheme is approved by at least 
50 per cent. of the owners affected the scheme can be made compulsory. 
The city will bear the initial cost of acquisition of land and recoup itself 
by a special tax on all the owners within the “ benefit” area, the parking 
facilities being developed as a co-operative undertaking by the owners 
themselves. 

So vital have car parking facilities become in urban commercial areas 
that it is perhaps not too fanciful to imagine that American cities may yet 
have to return to the provision of free car parking to encourage trade, not 
that it is possible to imagine the borders of public highways as ever again 
providing those facilities. It might, however, take the form of the local 
authority, either alone or sharing the cost with commerce, providing multi- 
tiered parking on the periphery of the shopping core, so that even the driving 
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of private cars within the shopping area is discouraged. To the British 
visitor, however, it would seem that an attempt might first be made to see 
whether some form of public transport cannot once again make a material 
contribution to urban travel. At the moment, the rather common practice 
of operating local omnibus services at a flat-rate fare (which enables them 
to dispense with a conductor but prevents them from using a double-decked 
vehicle) discourages the short-distance passenger and attracts the support 
only of the longer-distance uneconomical fare, so tending to make local 
public passenger transport systems unremunerative. 

One cannot avoid the impression that much to be seen in American 
cities supports the concept of pedestrian precinct shopping—the only doubt 
it raises is whether it will be possible to provide sufficiently generous parking 
areas to serve shopping precincts capable of meeting the demand, or whether, 
in such a densely developed country as ours, we shall not eventually be forced 
to exclude the private motor car from central shopping areas. 


The Control of Advertisements 


American advertising is an outstanding experience. I am not referring 
to 64,000 dollar questions on television or to the attractions of a life which 
can be lived almost exclusively on the hire purchase system, but to external 
advertising. The approach to almost every American city I visited was 
disfigured by competitive advertising which became progressively more 
grotesque. Perhaps the American no longer sees these things which so 
offend the senses and which almost prevent the stranger from appreciating 
the natural beauty of the countryside or the planned attractions of the city 
itself. Perhaps it is that these things are as nothing against so vast a back- 
ground of natural beauty and that mine was so often the narrow vision of 
the stranger driving from the airport to the city centre. Whatever the 
explanation, the contrast when a Canadian friend drove me along the famous 
Queen Elizabeth Way f:om Niagara to Toronto, with its embargo on advertise- 
ments and its controlled filling stations and fruit stands, made one think 
that the American might, with advantage, borrow a copy of our Advertisement 
Regulations—but perhaps, like the Canadians, we are a little old-fashioned. 
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The Health Services in Northern Ireland 
By R. J. LAWRENCE 


This is part of a wider study of public administration in Northern Ireland 
being prepared by Mr. Lawrence. He is a Lecturer in the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies in the Quezn’s University of Belfast. 


N Northern Ireland, which is about two-thirds the size of Wales and which 

had a population in 1951 of 1,370,921, some of the social services have 
for many years been less well developed than corresponding services in the 
rest of the United Kingdom. This relative backwardness was part of the 
legacy bequeathed by “‘ Dublin Castle” to the Government of Northern 
Ireland when in 1920 Ulster was constituted a distinct political unit with its 
own Parliament. Whether the British Government can fairly be held 
responsible for the quality of the legacy is another matter. It may well be 
the case that Irish Local Authorities failed to exert themselves sufficiently 
during the nineteenth century. We do not know because so little research 
has been published on Irish social services or local government. Even in 
Northern Ireland the development of the social services has yet to be traced 
with any precision. This article represents an attempt to repair this omission 
in respect of the health services (excluding mental health), in which field the 
differences between England and Ulster have until recent years been most 
conspicuous. 

The broad conclusions may be stated at the outset. In 1921 Ulster’s 
health services were markedly inferior to those of England and Wales. 
During the inter-war years the Government of Northern Ireland, mainly 
because of financial difficulties, were unable to narrow the gap appreciably. 
Indeed, in some directions (notably maternal and infant mortality) the gap 
widened. But since the war the health services in Ulster have been 
transformed. This is reflected in a rapid decline in mortality. Taking 
three-yearly averages, crude death rates (per 1,000 population) have moved 
as follows : 

England and Northern 


Wales Ireland 
1922-24 .. ne 32 ni 12.1 15.5 
1936-38 .. a? a Re, 12.0 14.4 
1952-54 .. : 11.3 10.8 


(Source : Ministry of Health and Local Government) 


This remarkable improvement is attributable in large part to an administrative 
revolution that has diffused throughout Northern Ireland the benefits of 
medical science. 


Structure and Functions in 1921 


Northern Ireland inherited a patchwork of health services, administered 
by Local Authorities, that was common to both Ireland as a whole and,with 
some modifications, England and Wales also, for Irish local government was 
built on the English model. County borough and district councils were 
responsible for environmental services and for maternity and child welfare, 
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while the functions of county and county borough councils included provision | 


of school medical services, treatment of tuberculosis, and supervision of 
midwives. The Irish patchwork differed notably from the English in that 
medical benefit for insured persons under the National Insurance Act, 1911, 
was not extended to Ireland, where the machinery of the Poor Law had been 
extensively used for providing general medical treatment since 1851. Irish 
Poor Law unions were divided into dispensary districts, in each of which the 
Board of Guardians employed a dispensary medical officer to attend not only 


~~ 


~ 


to paupers but to all persons who were too poor to pay medical fees. The | 


Guardians were also empowered to engage dispensary midwives whose 
services were available without charge to indigent women. To the Poor 


Law, also, Ireland owed most of her hospitals, though in 18981 the Guardians | 
had been permitted to convert these union infirmaries into district hospitals | 


to which fee-paying patients could be admitted. A smaller group of public 


general hospitals—the county infirmaries—was financed partly by voluntary | 
subscriptions and partly by county councils. Central control over these and | 


other Local Authority services, formerly exercised by the Local Government 


Board for Ireland, passed in Northern Ireland to the Ministry of Home | 


Affairs which had in addition a number of “ Home Office” duties. This 
one Department’s diverse functions thus included not only public health 
but housing, roads, poor relief and local government in general, police, 
prisons, and the administration of justice. 

These arrangements may be summarised as follows: 


Authority Service 


Ministry of Home Affairs Central control. 


; 


County councils School medical, tuberculosis, county 
infirmaries. 

District councils Environmental health, maternity and 
child welfare. 

Boards of guardians General medical and midwifery, 


union infirmaries. 


Several of these services, though administered by different authorities, 
were very closely related because one officer held more than one post. Outside 
the two county boroughs of Belfast and Londonderry, the only Medical 
Officers of Health were doctors in private practice who also acted as 
dispensary medical officers. The Board of Guardians would appoint a 





dispensary doctor, and the district council (which in rural areas consisted | 


entirely of Guardians)” would then make him Medical Officer of Health for 
the dispensary district. With these posts were often joined others: registrar 
of births, marriages and deaths, public vaccinator, school medical officer and 


police medical officer. In the same way many sanitary inspectors (or sanitary | 


sub-officers as they were called) in urban districts were unqualified persons 
who combined with sanitary work an assortment of such other tasks as water 
inspector, town inspector and clerk of markets ; while in rural districts the 
sanitary sub-officer would collect the rents of labourers’ cottages owned by 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


the council and act as relieving officer for the Board of Guardians. Again, 
dispensary midwives, who were permitted to engage in private practice, were 
sometimes employed as nurses in the school medical service; and, since 
there were no county Medical Officers of Health, all midwives in the counties, 
whether dispensary or practising privately, were supervised by the tuberculosis 
medical officer employed by the county council. 

The system was cheap; but it was to be tolerated, not welcomed, for 
that reason. Before the Second World War a dispensary doctor’s salary 
averaged about £220 a year, to which was added £15 or £20 for the duties of 
Medical Officer of Health and a few pounds by way of fees for other public 
duties. The total incomes of dispensary midwives (including fees from 
private patients) ranged from £52 to £92 a year. The doctors received no 
allowance for transport, nor did most midwives. No special qualification was 
required of the part-time Medical Officers of Health, who relied for their 
living mainly on private practice. They could be exposed to a conflict between 
duty and interest whenever the question arose of condemning property 
owned by their private patients, and their official salaries were so low that 
to look for efficient service was to expect a great deal of human nature. 
Sanitary sub-officers in general had neither skill nor time for sanitary work. 
In these circumstances, measures to detect dirt and check infection were 
quite inadequate. And the personal health services, to which we shall 
presently turn, were rudimentary or non-existent apart from the old- 
established Poor Law dispensary system. 


Plans for Reform 


The Ministers who formed the first Government of Northern Ireland 
harboured no illusions about these matters. Indeed, they began with 
glittering hopes of making radical changes in the whole system of local 
administration. In his early speeches in the new Parliament, the Minister 
of Home Affairs showed how ambitious he was to inaugurate a number of 
reforms, while the Prime Minister, Sir James Craig (later Lord Craigavon), 
told the House of Commons in November, 1923, that the Government 
intended to get together “ the best brains of the country on local government ” 
and that they hoped eventually to introduce “‘ the grandest measure of reform 
that this House will be asked to pass.”* Five months later (in April, 1924) 
the Minister of Home Affairs appointed a Departmental Commission of 
36 members. So large a body, representing as it did many different view- 
points, was hardly conducive to rapid working, and nearly three and a half 
years elapsed before the Commission produced their report. The changes 
proposed were, however, as fundamental as they were extensive, as even the 
briefest summary will show. All the personal health services, including 
hospital treatment, in each county were to be administered by one health 
committee which would employ a county Medical Officer of Health and other 
qualified staff. The committee would review the county’s hospital accommoda- 
tion, build new hospitals, close redundant ones (a plethora of fever hospitals 
still stood as a reminder of the ravages of infection in nineteenth-century 
Ireland), and convert union infirmaries into district hospitals. Adequate 
facilities were to be provided for the treatment of tuberculosis and the medical 
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and dental inspection and treatment of school children, and to give effect to 
maternity and child welfare schemes. Boards of guardians would be 
abolished, workhouses were to be closed, and their inmates (who fell mainly 
into the categories of sick and infirm, old and very young, and lunatics, 
idiots and epileptics) were to be transferred to more suitable institutions. 
Finally, the Departmental Commission recommended that district councils 
should be retained for public health purposes but that sanitary services should 
be improved and the status of sanitary sub-officers should be raised. 

In the event little came of these bold proposals, for even while the 
Commission were pursuing their protracted investigations, Ulster’s financial 
position became so straitened as to make large reforms much more difficult 
than the Government had anticipated. In the present article we are not 
concerned with the details of central and local government finance, but some 
reference to financial questions is unavoidable if developments in the health 
services are to be explained.’ The problem, in the broadest terms, was that 
Northern Ireland’s revenue would cover expenditure only by chance. In 
1920 Ulster was expected to pay for her own local services (including 
unemployment insurance) and also to contribute a fixed sum towards such 
common United Kingdom services as defence; but Ulster’s revenue flowed 
for the most part from taxation imposed at Westminster at uniform rates 
throughout the United Kingdom. Experience was to show that while falling 
revenue could coincide with rising expenditure because of lower rates of 
taxation and heavy unemployment, expenditure could not easily be reduced 
because, there being no restriction on the movement of labour from Ulster 
to Britain, it was prudent to maintain equality of unemployment benefit in 
the two areas. It had indeed been expected that the Northern Ireland 
Exchequer would be able to count on a substantial surplus of revenue over 
expenditure, but the estimates of 1920 turned out to be unrealistic. Thus 
in 1925 (a year after the appointment of the Local Government Commission) 
not only were the general financial relations between Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland revised, but the latter received special assistance to enable 
her to maintain rates of unemployment benefit. But Ulster had no assurance 
that her revenue would be large enough to pay for comprehensive changes in 
the health services. And when, in 1928, the Government began to consider 
the application to Ulster of derating, which ultimately transferred to the 
local Exchequer, responsibility for some three-quarters of local government 
expenditure in rural areas, the prospect of reform practically disappeared.® 
As for the Local Authorities, their rates fell sharply between 1922 and 1925, 
but then entered upon an upward course that persisted throughout most of 
the inter-war period. They proved to be even more reluctant than the 
Government to introduce improvements that must have imposed formidable 
burdens on ratepayers. 

Yet the ambitions of Ministers to improve the condition of the people 
died hard. Not until 1932 did the Government finally announce that they 
had abandoned the idea of comprehensive reform,’ and their decision then 
met with general approval, at least from the articulate sections of public 
opinion. The aspirations voiced by the Prime Minister in 1923 were not 
entirely extinguished, though. They were to be revived at a more opportune 
time and to be pursued by more subtle means. 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Developments until 1938 


The basic structure outlined above thus remained intact throughout the 
inter-war years, though it was modified here and there. Some attempt was 
made to improve environmental conditions; the scope of the Poor Law 
was restricted by the introduction of medical benefit for insured persons and 
by the conversion of workhouse infirmaries into district hospitals; and the 
school medical and other special services were gradually expanded. 

The Ministry of Home Affairs tried to check dirt and disease by 
continuing to employ itinerant medical inspectors and by insisting in 1929 
that sanitary sub-officers in the larger urban districts should be properly 
qualified. But living conditions in many areas were still almost medieval. 
Local Authorities were able to build few houses, and those councils that had 
building bye-laws were permitted to suspend them until 1929, so great was 
the housing shortage. There was no slum clearance or planning legislation 
apart from a permissive Act in 1931 which was generally ignored. Thousands 
of people continued to exist in shacks and hovels without electric light or gas, 
piped water or sewerage, while wells were not always free from contamination. 
Industrial waste and crude sewage were discharged into rivers and tidal 
waters: in Omagh, the principal town of County Tyrone, sewage went 
straight into a river which was liable to overflow its banks through flooding.*® 
Throughout the countryside there was no public service for the collection and 
disposal of refuse, which was dumped in yards, on waste ground, and along 
river banks. The annual reports on local government services issued by the 
Ministry of Home Affairs emphasised for many years the prevalence of food 
of doubtful quality, especially milk and meat. Although district councils 
had ample powers to regulate the production and sale of food, both in the 
interests of public health in general and to prevent tuberculosis, some of them 
failed to discharge even the compulsory duty of milk supervision. The 
number of notified cases of typhoid fever—many of them traced to farms— 
rose almost continuously from 70 in 1922 to 378 in 1930,° after which year an 
improvement coincided with the introduction of a milk grading scheme 
supervised by whole-time inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

In the personal health services the most remarkable feature was the 
increasing use made of the Poor Law dispensaries. The number of new 
cases attended by dispensary doctors rose from 115,688 in 1923 to 182,917 
in 1929.9 At the same time, evidence accumulated to show that insured 
persons who, when sick or disabled, were entitled to cash payments but not 
to medical attention, were not getting adequate treatment. The Local 
Government Commission had already found that some 60 to 70 per cent. of 
the insured population received no treatment through the dispensary system ; 
and claims for sickness benefit, due partly to untreated illness and partly to 
fraud,! increased to such an extent that the health insurance scheme without 
medical benefit proved to be unworkable. The National Health Insurance 
Act (Northern Ireland), 1930, at length provided that insured persons should 
receive medical attention from a panel doctor. 

The scope of the Poor Law was further restricted by the conversion 
into district hospitals of union infirmaries which (in the words of the Minister 
of Home Affairs) “in many cases were managed by indifferent nurses and 
had the services of one part-time medical attendant who in no sense could be 
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called a surgeon.”!4 This process of conversion, which went on concurrently 
with the closing of the workhouse adjacent to the infirmary and the removal 
of able-bodied paupers to other workhouses, increased the number of district 
hospitals from five in 1922 to twelve in 1938. There then remained twelve 
unconverted union infirmaries which, with twelve district hospitals, six county 
infirmaries, and a few voluntary institutions, comprised all. the general 
hospitals in Northern Ireland. Their quality and geographical distribution 
were alike uneven. In the whole of County Fermanagh no provision existed 
for general hospital treatment outside the Poor Law, apart from one county 
infirmary ; while the citizens of Londonderry county borough who wished 
to avoid the workhouse had to rely on a small county infirmary that served 
Londonderry County also. 

Even so, full use was not made of union infirmaries because many people 
were reluctant to enter them. Since they were attached to workhouses, 
admission to them was regarded as carrying with it pauper taint.12 Moreover, 
mortality in them was high. Deaths in Poor Law institutions in 1938 totalled 
2,317—equal to 13 per cent. of all deaths in Northern Ireland and nearly 
three times greater than the 832 deaths in the twelve district hospitals. 
This situation was, however, only partly due to the indifferent quality of the 
old infirmaries. Of equal, if not greater, importance was the fact that many 
aged and infirm persons ended their days within the workhouse gates. The 
population of workhouses on the last Saturday in March, 1938, was as 
follows : 


Sick in workhouse hospitals and infirmaries a - +: ae 
Aged and infirm in workhouse ne aa). oo 
Children under 15 years other than those sick i in hospital. . —— 
Lunatics, idiots and epileptics, other than those sick in hospital... 169 
Mothers having infant children... oe aN ‘a ay 61 
All other classes ." : a se ch - — 


(Source : Ministry of Home Affairs) 


But poverty was closely associated with premature death also. The statistics 
here are not as informative as they might be, but it is certain that a high 
proportion of all the infants who died in Northern Ireland—perhaps one in 
every four—perished in the workhouse. 


Deaths of Children 











Total deaths, In workhouses and 
Age calendar years (district) hospitals, 
1937 and 1938 year ended 

(average) 31st March, 1938 
Under 1 year .. 1,951 516 
lto5 years... 693 196 
5 to 15 years .. 404 83 
3,048 795 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


Maternity and Child Welfare 


That infantile mortality would be excessive was therefore only to be 
expected. But maternity too was more hazardous than in other areas of the 
British Isles. During the three years 1936-38, infantile mortality rates 
(per 1,000 live births) in England and Wales averaged 56.7, as against 76.3 
in Northern Ireland. The corresponding figures for maternal mortality 
were 3.56 and 5.47. “This large but avoidable loss of life may be attributed 
to two other causes besides poverty. In the first place, it has been shown 
that responsibility for a maternity service was divided between boards of 
guardians and district councils—two sorts of authority which, though 
distinct in law, consisted in rural areas of the same persons. The guardians, 
as already explained, provided rudimentary facilities for the poor. District 
councils had much more extensive (though permissive) powers, but the 
existence of the older Poor Law service did not encourage district councils 
to develop their own comprehensive arrangements. In the second place, 
however, the Government did not exercise their powers to make 50 per cent. 
grants in aid of maternity and child welfare schemes. The Treasury was 
already restricting grants in 1920; the Ministry of Finance continued to do 
so by imposing a maximum limit; and although the maximum was raised 
by stages (grants went up from £3,437 in 1923 to £6,231 in 1938), the 
Ministry of Home Affairs was unable to pay half of the expenditure for local 
schemes. Divided responsibility and financial stringency account for the 
apparently deplorable neglect both by the smaller authorities and by Belfast 
Corporation. (The infantile mortality rate in Belfast during the five years 
1934-38 averaged 97, against 77 for Northern Ireland as a whole.) The 
dispensary system thus remained as the core—and in some areas the whole— 
of a maternity service. “‘ Generally speaking,” reported a Committee in 1943 
“for the whole of the population above the status of pauper, midwifery 
provision in its broadest sense is a private matter.”!5 As for the dispensary 
midwives, they were so overworked and underpaid that the chairman of the 
Committee last referred to described their conditions of employment as the 
greatest example of sweated labour he had ever known.'¢ 

The school medical service did not really begin until 1923, when the 
Northern Ireland Parliament passed its first Education Act.!’? This statute 
and regulations made under it in 1924 imposed on each authority the duty 
of providing for the medical and dental inspection of children attending 
public elementary schools and of attending to their health and physical 
condition. School medical officers, dentists and nurses were to be employed, 
and children were to be given necessary treatment. For these and other 
educational purposes, county councils were permitted to divide their areas 
into regions administered by regional committees. Three councils did so, 
and the service became the responsibility of sixteen different bodies. Progress 
outside Belfast (where a scheme began in June, 1923) was painfully slow and 
uneven. Several bodies failed for years to discharge their statutory duty, 
despite reminders by the Ministry, while others employed as school nurses 
the dispensary midwives and as medical officers the dispensary doctors. 
In 1931 (seven years after the regulations were made) four regional 
committees employed dispensary doctors, in three other areas the medical 


officers were part-time, in two others there was no medical officer at all, and 
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eight committees employed no dentist, either whole-time or part-time. 
During the next seven years rather more rapid progress was made; but the 
Ministry noted in 1938 that the schemes had not been properly developed in 
any area and that many children did not get the attention they needed or had 
to wait too long for it because of the limited facilities.1® 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis had long been such a scourge in Ireland that the first 
measure in the United Kingdom to provide specially for its treatment was 
the Tuberculosis (Ireland) Act, 1908. Yet in Northern Ireland efforts to 
stamp out the disease still offered the greatest scope for reducing mortality 
during the early adult period of life. In 1938 tuberculous diseases caused 
46 per cent. of all deaths between the ages of 15 and 25, and 38 per cent. of 
those between the ages of 25 and 35. The figures afforded a striking example 
of incoherence in public administration. The death of a young parent could 
impoverish the family, makir.z it not only a prey to further infection but a 
charge on public funds ; and it made no sense to spend increasingly large 
sums on education if the citizen were to die while his memories of schooldays 
were green. Local Authorities did make some progress in grappling with 
this problem,'® but the Ministry damned with faint praise their achievements 
by reporting in 1937 that their schemes were “ well administered as far as 
they go.”*° They did not go far enough because preventive measures were 
inadequate and facilities for treatment were meagre. We cannot review 
in a few words the myriad aspects of prevention in particular districts, but 
one general problem can be put into figures. Acute infectious tuberculosis 
was compulsorily notifiable. The following table shows the number of 


cases that were in fact notified and the number of deaths from all forms of | 


the disease during the three years 1936-38. (Belfast County Borough, where 
notification was more strictly enforced, is excluded.) 
1936-38 
(average) 
Cases notified 4 fx 
Deaths a +." “ .. 760 
(Source : Registrar-General) 


As for treatment, not until 1930 were schemes brought into operation in 
every county and county borough, and even then many premises used as 
tuberculosis dispensaries were unsuitable for the purpose. Three of the 
eight counties and county boroughs provided sanatoria with a total of 375 
beds in 1923. No more public sanatoria were brought into use during the 
inter-war period; and the number of beds, though slightly augmented, 
remained pitifully small when set against the fact that tuberculosis caused 
1,178 deaths in 1938. 

To sum up. By and large, Ulster’s health services before the war were 
mediocre by British standards. Mortality was high and no doubt would 
have been much higher had not almost half of the population been scattered 
in rural areas. The Government’s determination to make good the neglect 
of past years had turned out to be premature. Their ambitions had outrun 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


their means. In the 1930s both the Ministry of Home Affairs and the 
Local Authorities were unable to make the improvements needed to raise 
standards to the level of the rest of the United Kingdom. Rates per head 
of population rose from £1 5s. 8d. in 1930-31 (when derating became fully 
effective) to £1 18s. 10d. in 1938-39; and there can be no doubt that the 
Minister of Home Affairs was speaking from bitter experience when in 
1942 he declared: “On every conceivable opportunity (sic) I have had 
friendly fights with the Ministry of Finance. I received any amount of 
sympathy, but the whole difficulty was finance.”*! 

It is true that limited resources may be expended in different ways : 
a little more might have been spent on health at the expense of such services 
as roads and education which claimed fairly large sums—though even 
education did not develop rapidly enough by British standards. But the 
machinery of Government was designed neither to focus opinion on the 
health services as a whole nor to provide adequate opportunity for debate 
about piecemeal changes. For one thing, responsibility for public health 
was divided among the Ministries of Home Affairs, Labour (National Health 
Insurance and health in factories), Education (the school medical service), 
and Agriculture (the milk scheme and the Diseases of Animals Acts). The 
elementary principles of public administration required the concentration 
of all these and other health functions in one Department. Probably of 
greater importance, in view of the explosive political situation, was the fact 
that the duties of the Ministry of Home Affairs were so ill assorted. Political 
debate failed to rise far above a level at which the very foundations of the 
state were assailed and defended, yet the Minister of Home Affairs was 
responsible both for public health and for the preservation of order and 
the administration of justice. The Opposition too often ignored the first 
subject and seized on the others when the Ministry’s estimates were debated 
in Parliament. Common needs and common interests were thus submerged 
in party warfare of the most bitter kind. 


The War and After 


A notable by-product of the war, in Ulster even more than England, 
was the kindling of public interest in social conditions. This phenomenon 
was the more remarkable in Northern Ireland, where left-wing agitation on 
any significant scale was conspicuously absent and where, through no choice 
of the Government, the impact of war was less shocking than in England. 
In Ulster there was neither conscription nor prolonged bombing. These 
facts make it more than usually difficult to account in precise terms for 
changes in public opinion. The evidence suggests that several influences, 
both tangible and intangible, were at work. The nonconformist churches 
had already interested themselves in social questions before the war, but 
in 1941, when bombs exposed and damaged Belfast slums that hitherto 
appear to have been generally regarded as part of the natural order, the 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church was moved 
to uncommon frankness. After describing how inexpressibly shocked he 
was by the sight of the people he saw walking in the streets after the “ blitz,” 
he continued: ‘“ I have been working nineteen years in Belfast and I never 
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saw the like of them before. . . . If something is not done now to remedy 
this rank inequality there will be a revolution after the war.”?* In the same 
year, when the Government grant in aid of maternity and child welfare 
work in Belfast was running at only 21 instead of 50 per cent., the City Council 
began to press insistently for more adequate assistance. The Belfast City 
Council also invited a former Deputy Chief Medical Officer of the English 
Ministry of Health (the late Dr. T. Carnwath) to make an independent 
report on the city’s health services. Dr. Carnwath found that Belfast fell 
far short of what might reasonably be expected in a city of its size and 
importance. Even so, the evacuation of children in 1941 revealed to social 
workers a striking disparity between conditions in the city and the countryside. 
“During the war,” said a woman Member of Parliament in 1946, “I 
discovered maternity and child welfare services were practically non-existent 
in Northern Ireland.”** Rising prices and increasing demands made it 
impossible for voluntary hospitals to make both ends meet and induced 
many managers to contemplate with equanimity the prospect of state 
assistance, if not state control. Newly-elected and independently-minded 
Members of the local Parliament, and especially those with medical qualifica- 
tions, implicitly invoked the Benthamite doctrine that each is to count for 
one by developing devastating arguments based on comparative figures of 
mortality in Ulster and England.** (Incidentally, it is in Ulster, where 
socialism as a doctrine has failed to find strongly organised expression, that 
one notices the profoundly levelling effect of mortality statistics. In the 
figures that point the way to desirable improvements the millionaire and 
the pauper are of equal value.) The Minister of Home Affairs, while 
emphasising that “all things turn on the question of money,” himself 
confessed that “the neglect that has been shown in certain instances is 
shocking.”?> Underlying facts such as these, one is conscious of a less 


tangible movement in public opinion. If millions of pounds could be found | 
for destruction in time of war—and Ulster herself contributed to the war | 


effort to her utmost capacity—could not a little more money be found to 
improve the health of the people in time of peace ? 

Post-war financial relations between Britain and Northern Ireland were 
indeed one of the problems that confronted the Government formed by 
Mr. J. M. Andrews after the death of Lord Craigavon in November, 1940. 
Experience had shown that Ulster’s revenue could fall in peace-time as 
rapidly as it rose in time of war; and it must have seemed, in retrospect, 
that the appointment of the Local Government Commission in 1924 had 
failed to take sufficient account of reality. To prepare post-war plans before 


coming to grips with the financial problem would have been equally un- | 


realistic. The crests of prosperity and the troughs of depression could be 
smoothed out only by integrating Northern Ireland’s finances more closely 
with those of Britain. At the same time, Ulster would need to spend large 
sums on the health services—and in other directions—if past neglect was 
to be made good. Agreement in principle between the two Governments 
was quickly reached. In December, 1942, the Prime Minister, after declaring 
that his Government were determined to make up the leeway with Britain, 
declared: ‘“‘ Our financial arrangements with the British Treasury now 
permit us to do so.” This announcement was of crucial importance, for 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


it meant that Ulster could plan for the future in the knowledge that the 
financial frustration of the pre-war years would not recur. 

The same year (1942) saw the appointment of a number of committees 
which subjected to the most searching examination every aspect of health 
administration. The most comprehensive of these inquiries was conducted 
by a Select Committee appointed by the House of Commons in December, 
1942.27, In hospital administration, Northern Ireland was fortunate in 
securing the assistance of the Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust (already 
established in Britain by the generosity of Lord Nuffield), with whose support 
there was formed a Regional Hospitals Council which included representatives 
of all the hospital authorities in Ulster and of other interested bodies. The 
parent Trust in 1943 appointed three surveying officers who visited every 
hospital in the province; and on the basis of their report the Hospitals 
Council framed proposals for improving and integrating all hospital services.”* 
Committees of a Planning Advisory Board examined various problems 
related to health, including those of water supply and sewerage”® and 
housing,®° while the Ministry of Home Affairs in 1943 undertook the first 
survey of housing conditions ever made in Ulster. Another committee— 
on maternal mortality—had already been appointed in 1936, but its report, 
though completed in 1939, was not published until 1943.51. The reports 
of these inquiries, and especially the minutes of evidence of the Select 
Committee, profoundly shocked Members of Parliament. Indeed, one 
Member who had sat on the Select Committee later declared: ‘“‘ Some of 
the evidence before that Committee was so bad that we had to stop it and 
ask the Minister of Home Affairs to take action.”?? 

Of the host of recommendations that emerged from these investigations, 
we can mention only the more general and important. The Select Committee 
found the chief administrative defect to be the want of a single authority 
responsible to Parliament. The Committee criticised sharply—and, in view 
of the pre-war financial situation, possibly unfairly—the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, and they proposed the immediate creation of a Ministry of Health 
as the central authority to control all health services, and of an honorary 
advisory health council to advise the Ministry. The Committee’s other 
conclusions were in many respects similar to those of the Departmental 
Commission of 1927, particularly the proposal that local health administration 
should be reorganised on a county basis, and that one county Medical Officer 
of Health should be responsible for the oversight of all health services in 
each county. The post of Medical Officer of Health was to be dissociated 
from that of dispensary doctor, the maternity service was to be separated 
from the Poor Law, proper standards of sanitary inspection were to be 
enforced, and specific services were to be improved in many ways. 

The Hospitals Council based their plan on the principle that for purposes 
of hospital administration Northern Ireland should constitute a single region 
having as its focal point the teaching hospitals in Belfast. The remainder 
of the country would be divided into nine catchment areas, each to be served 
by a hospital able to undertake all but the most difficult and specialised 
cases, and by clinics for cases not requiring a specialist service. A Central 
Hospital Board appointed by the Minister of Health would be the sole 
authority for securing an efficient hospital system throughout the region. 
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In each of the catchment areas a representative committee would decide 
matters of general principle, but the actual running of the hospitals would 
devolve on to boards or committees of management. 

The Committee on Water Supplies found that although most sanitary 
authorities were too small for water and sewerage purposes, in only two , 
cases had joint boards been formed. They proposed, in effect, the creation 
of joint water and sewerage boards by grouping all local government areas | 
outside Belfast and Londonderry into regions large enough to make possible 
the employment of competent technical staff and controlled by the existing 
urban and rural district councils. The Housing Committee estimated that 
to provide decent living conditions some 100,000 new dwellings were required 
and another 229,500 needed repairs. (In 1939 the total number of houses 
in Ulster was about 320,000, of which 50,000 had been built during the © 
twenty years 1919-39.) A minority of the Committee held that housing 
should be a state service, but the majority recommended that district councils, 
assisted by more generous and stable grants than in the past, should remain 
as housing authorities. 


The Administrative Changes 


Before the last of these recommendations had been made public, the 
Government took the first and most important step towards clothing them 
in reality. In June, 1944, there was established a Ministry of Health and 
Local Government** to which were transferred all the health functions 
both of the Ministry of Home Affairs and of other Departments ; and in 
November of the same year the Minister appointed an honorary health 
advisory council. The new Ministry, free from financial worries** and with 
a medical staff much larger than that of the old Ministry of Home Affairs, 
set to work like a new broom to sweep the country clean. In a rapid trans- 
formation, effected for the most part by three statutes passed between 1946 
and 1948,°° the administrative debris of a century or more was cleared away 
to make room for a new structure modelled in large part on the recommenda- 
tions outlined above. 

In large part, but not entirely, for in dealing with tuberculosis and 
general medical treatment the Government broke new ground. They 
determined to extirpate tuberculosis by a further application of the principle 
that underlay the new Ministry of Health and Local Government. One 
headquarters free from other distractions was needed to conduct a vigorous | 
onslaught on Koch’s bacillus. Therefore in 1946 the Northern Ireland | 
Tuberculosis Authority was created with the threefold duty of discovering 
cases of tuberculosis, preventing it, and treating persons suffering from it. 
Eight hospitals have been vested in the Authority, which also administers 
directly, through area officers and physicians, clinics (generally attached to 
hospitals) and mass radiography and domiciliary services. 

In the field of general medical treatment the Government were able to 
go beyond the recommendations of the Select Committee on Health Services. _ 
It was impracticable to abolish the Poor Law dispensary system until the | 
British Government had defined their attitude towards Lord Beveridge’s 
proposals for a comprehensive medical service. In 1948, however, there 
was introduced into Northern Ireland, as into Britain, a scheme providing 
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general medical, dental and pharmaceutical services for all who needed 
them, and administered in Ulster by a General Health Services Board — 
consisting of doctors, dentists, chemists and laymen, all of them appointed 
by the Minister. 

The hospital system was remodelled on the basis of the Hospitals Council’s 
proposals. All hospitals in Ulster, other than the eight used solely for 
treatment of tuberculosis and three others that remain outside the state 
scheme, have been vested in the Northern Ireland Hospitals Authority, whose 
responsibilities range beyond hospital and specialist services to include 
ambulance, laboratory and blood transfusion services. These functions are 
by statute the duty of the Authority itself which, unlike Regional Hospital 
Boards in England and Wales, is not an agent of the Minister. Ministerial 
control can, of course, be exercised in a number of ways: in particular, 
the Minister appoints all the members of the Authority, and the Authority’s 
expenditure is borne on the Ministry’s vote. For the purpose of local 
administration, groups of hospitals are administered by hospital management 
committees; and some of these, in turn, have delegated the running of 
single hospitals to local committees. 

Local Authorities thus lost their hospitals and their functions in treating 
and preventing tuberculosis, while the dispensary system, like the rest of 
the Poor Law, was swept away. At the same time, the range of services 
provided by the larger Local Authorities was extended and the functions 
of the smaller ones were restricted. County and county borough councils, 
acting through statutory committees, were constituted health and welfare 
authorities, and to the health authorities in the counties were transferred 
functions formerly divided between county and district councils and boards 
of guardians. These include personal health services (maternity and child 
welfare, domiciliary maternity services, health visiting and home nursing, 
school health services, vaccination and immunisation) and a number of 
environmental functions (food inspection and hygiene, administration of the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, and prevention of river pollution). The 
system of part-time officers was abolished and in each county a Medical 
Officer of Health was appointed together with a staff of whole-time medical, 
dental, nursing and sanitary officers. The narrower range of functions left 
to district councils includes refuse collection, housing, and water supplies 
and sewerage. The practice of forming joint water boards has, however, 
been greatly extended, and public enterprise in building houses to let was 
reinforced by the creation of the Northern Ireland Housing Trust. 


Comparison with Britain 


Ulster’s health services were thus transformed on similar lines to those 
in England and Wales, though with some administrative differences. Thus, 
ambulances are provided by the Hospitals Authority, which is also responsible 
through a statutory standing committee for mental health services, and an 
ad hoc authority was set up to tackle the problem of tuberculosis. In these 
and other ways Northern Ireland has evolved distinctive methods. Never- 
theless, the high degree of similarity in administration as well as policy 
between Britain and Northern Ireland constitutes such an outstanding feature 
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of post-war developments as to require explanation. 

One would expect that having a separate Parliament the trend in Northern 
Ireland would be towards differences rather than similarity. That this 
has not been the case in the health services is attributable, in the first place, 
to considerations of a general character and, secondly, to specific financial 
questions. The general considerations apply throughout ‘the United 
Kingdom, and for that reason—and because they have already been touched 
on above—they need no elaboration here. It was recognised that all citizens 
have an equal claim to enjoy good health so far as state action can secure 
it, and Ulster’s health administration has been transformed in order to provide 
both higher and more uniform standards of service in the most economical 
way. Economy necessitated the spreading over larger areas of expanded 
costs that do not vary with the number of persons served (e.g., the salaries 
of county medical officers). Moreover, Ulster’s local government structure 
was already based on the English pattern, and the province has never been 
averse from adopting improvements that have proved their worth in other 
parts of the Kingdom. It was natural that local and independent inquiries 
should have found that changes made or contemplated in England would be 
appropriate in Ulster. 

Financial considerations strengthened this general tendency towards 
uniformity—and indeed drove it further than it would otherwise have gone. 
For since financial relations between Britain and Ulster after the war were 
governed by the principle “ parity of services, parity of taxation,” Ulster 
automatically secured a number of improvements (e.g., the dissolution of 
the Poor Law and a comprehensive general medical service) that were initiated 
by the British Government. Effect is given to the general formula “ parity 
of services” in various ways. Thus, National Insurance is operated in 
effect as a single system throughout the United Kingdom. So far as the 
health and some other services are concerned, the burdens on the Northern 
Ireland Exchequer are assimilated to the corresponding burdens on the 
United Kingdom Exchequer.*® The sum charged to Ulster for these services 
is based on the proportion that her population and taxable capacity bear 
to the population and taxable capacity of the Kingdom as a whole. If in 
any year the cost to Northern Ireland on this basis is disproportionately 
large, then 80 per cent. of the excess is borne by the United Kingdom 
Exchequer. That is to say, to put the matter succinctly though not quite 
exactly, if the services in question cost more per capita in Ulster than in the 
United Kingdom, the latter pays 80 per cent. of the excess. The arrangement 
is a reciprocal one: if Britain’s expenditure proves to be disproportionately 
large, Northern Ireland will be liable for her share of the excess. In fact, 
it is Ulster that so far has gained financially: in 1953-54 she received £3.3 
million, a sum equal to nearly 6 per cent. of her total public income. Since 
financial burdens are shared to such a large extent, it follows as a matter of 
equity that all citizens of the United Kingdom ought to enjoy approximately 
equal standards of service ; or, to put the same point differently, that Ulster 
should not be unilaterally extravagant or parsimonious. Therefore the 
Government of Northern Ireland have undertaken to keep the scale and 
standard of comprehensive health services in general conformity with the 
scale and standard of such services in Britain and to ensure that rates of 
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remuneration of persons employed in the health services correspond with 
such rates in Britain. Northern Ireland is not obliged to copy the details 
of administration in Britain, but it is to her financial advantage to do so. 
The cost of the health services to the Northern Ireland Exchequer (and 
therefore the payments from Great Britain) are if necessary adjusted to take 
account of any differences between methods of administration in the two 
areas. In fact, the differences are very slight. © 


Progress and Criticism 


It is notoriously difficult to isolate the effects of many simultaneous 
changes in health administration both from each other and from other 
influences that reduce mortality and strengthen resistance to infection. 
The consequences of piecemeal modifications can be more easily assessed, 
and that is one general reason for preferring them. But not only have the 
changes since the war been of a comprehensive nature; they have also 
coincided with striking advances in medicine, diminished unemployment, 
and better nutrition. It is therefore likely that, even if no administrative 
changes had been made, the people of Northern Ireland would have enjoyed 
better health after the war. The death rate, which rose in the early war 
years to 15.2 per 1,000 in 1941 (or 14.6 excluding civilian deaths due to 
air raids), fell by 1946 to 12.5. This compared with an average of 13.8 for 
the previous ten years. Mortality was thus already declining fairly rapidly 
when in 1946 reform began with the creation of the Tuberculosis Authority 
and of the health and welfare authorities in counties and county boroughs. 
Nevertheless, progress since 1946, which is fairly reflected in vital statistics, 
has been impressive. In the following table from the Report on Health 
and Local Government Administration in Northern Ireland for 1954 (Cmd. 
339), figures for England and Wales are given for purposes of comparison. 











England and 
Northern Ireland Wales 
1946 1954 1946 1954 
Death rates* a ‘s ti 12.5 10.9 12.0 Its 
Death rates from tuberculosis* . . 0.83 0.18 0.55 0.18 
Maternal mortality+ Py et 2.3 0.7 1.47 0.7 
Infantile mortality} ..  .. | 54 33 43 25 























*Per 1,000 population. f Per 1,000 live births. 


It would be tedious to catalogue in detail achievements since 1946, remarkable 
though they are. The personal health services that remain with local 
authorities—principally maternity and child welfare and inspection and 
treatment of school children—have been greatly extended. Diminished 
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mortality attests to the success of the campaign against tuberculosis. An 
extensive programme for reconstructing old hospitals and building new ones 
is being fulfilled, and the number of hospital beds in proportion to the 
population is now about the same as in England and Wales. More than 
99 per cent. of the population are included in the general health services 
scheme. Environmental functions, such as refuse collection and disposal 
and sanitary inspection, are now firmly established. The well and the bucket 
are gradually being made obsolete by water and sewerage schemes; and 
during the ten years 1944-54, 53,381 houses were completed, as compared 
with the 50,000 provided in the twenty years 1919-39. The aspirations of 
the first Government of Northern Ireland are being realised thirty years 
after it was formed. 

Yet during recent years parliamentary criticism of the health services 
has been sharper than it ever was before the war. Change has served to 
stimulate criticism rather than to disarm it. Certainly, much still remains 
to be done, both in environmental and personal services: the neglect of 
generations cannot be repaired in a decade. But the critics were not concerned 
only—or even mainly—with the quality of services. They attacked the 
methods employed by the Hospitals Authority and the General Health 
Services Board, and accused them of bureaucracy, autocracy, overlapping, 
lack of co-ordination, and general inefficiency. 

The fact that a distinct Ministry existed to focus discontent is no doubt 
one reason why criticism was more severe than in the past; but further 
complaints arose because the Minister was not wholly accountable to Par- 
liament and therefore on occasion was obliged to disclaim responsibility. 
It was not the Ministry’s statutory duty to provide services, but only to 
promote the provision of them and to take such steps as were necessary to 
secure their effective provision and co-ordination.*’ Having established 
the Hospitals and Tuberculosis Authorities and the Health Services Board, 
the Ministry’s general duty was to see that services provided by those bodies 
were effectively co-ordinated. It possessed in addition specific, though 
mainly negative, powers of control, notably over finance and staff, but it 
did not stand to its offspring in the relation of a principal to its agents, as 
do the Minister of Health in England and Wales and the Secretary of State 
in Scotland. Thus it was argued that although Parliament supplied virtually 
all the money for the health services, its control was insufficiently effective 
because ministerial responsibility was incomplete. 

Criticism on all these lines culminated in a debate in the House of 
Commons in February and March, 1954, when several Members pressed 
for an inquiry. The Minister (Dame Dehra Parker) at first resisted this 
demand on the ground that, since the general pattern of the health services 
in Ulster must conform to that in Britain, a separate inquiry would inevitably 
cover much of the same ground as the Guillebaud Committee, which was 
already reviewing the National Health Service.** But two months later 
the Minister changed her mind, and she appointed three advisers under the 
chairmanship of Dr. H. G. Tanner (a former chairman of the South-Western 
Regional Hospital Board, Bristol) to examine informally the working of the 
health services. The other members of the Committee were Sir George 
Henderson (sometime Permanent Secretary of the Department of Health 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


for Scotland) and Dr. J. V. S. Mills (a Resident Magistrate for the City of 
Belfast). 

The Tanner Committee, in their report published in April, 1955,%° 
put criticism in perspective by first reviewing achievements since the war, 
and they ventured the opinion that Northern Ireland’s record of progress 
would bear examination against the record of any other area of the United 
Kingdom. They found, however, that a number of changes were advisable, 
both in the structure and functions of the new authorities and in their relation 
with the Ministry. While recognising that continuous and detailed par- 
liamentary scrutiny of the day-to-day work of the Hospitals Authority was 
undesirable, they emphasised that responsibility at the highest level for 
policy, as well as for finance, should rest with the Ministry and, through it, 
with Parliament. They therefore recommended that the Hospitals and 
Tuberculosis Authorities and the General Health Services Board should 
all be made agents of the Ministry, thus bringing Northern Ireland into 
line with England and Wales and Scotland so far as constitutional practice 
is concerned. In the field of detailed administration it was suggested, among 
other things, that the number of members of the Hospitals Authority and 
of the General Health Services Board should be decreased and the proportion 
of lay members increased, that members’ terms of office should be reduced 
and a system of retirement by rotation introduced, and that a detailed review 
of staffing and organisation should be undertaken.*° 

Legislation was necessary if some of these changes were to be made, 
and the Government lost no time either in securing the necessary powers*! 
or in giving effect, with some modifications, to many of the Committee’s 
findings. But the most important recommendation has not yet been acted 
upon. Parliamentary control remains imperfect because the Minister has 
declined to accept greater responsibility. There is, of course, an obvious 
danger that strict parliamentary supervision may deaden initiative in health 
administration and discourage able citizens from devoting their time to it. 
Indeed, in the most recent study of Northern Ireland, Dr. Thomas Wilson 
suggests that since the Hospitals Authority enjoys greater independence 
than a Regional Hospital Board, Ulster’s experience is relevant to the solution 
of regional problems in Great Britain.*? Against these considerations may 
be set others of probably greater weight. First, it is a sound principle that 
a service financed entirely or almost entirely from voted moneys ought to 
be subject to parliamentary, and therefore to ministerial, control.** Secondly, 
the Select Committee on Health Services in 1944 emphasised the need for a 
Ministry to control all the health services because a Minister could be called 
to account in Parliament, whereas a board of health would be only indirectly 
responsible to it.*4 Thirdly, in the experienced judgment of the Tanner 
Committee, the Regional Hospital Boards in Great Britain, acting within 
the broad framework of Departmental policy, enjoy much the same freedom 
as the Hospitals Authority to administer and develop their services.” 

There is little precise evidence to show why the Government apparently 
decided right from the start that the Minister’s responsibility should be less 
than complete, nor why they have failed to change their attitude. When 
the Health Services Act was originally debated in the House of Commons, 
the then Minister of Health gave no reason for the break with precedent. 
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The present Minister, while expressing sympathy with the view that Par- 
liament ought to be in a position to exercise more direct influence than the 
statute permits, has said that she is “‘ acutely aware of the dangers of travelling 
too far along the road of control” and that the matter needs to be considered 
in all its aspects in an atmosphere quite free from prejudice or heat.*® 

It remains to be seen whether the atmosphere will be conducive to 
further consideration. The reader who has followed this excursion over 
rather dull country may see what appears to be a cloud on the horizon. Since 
Ulster’s health services conform in their general pattern to Britain’s, there 
would seem to be little point in giving to the local Parliament more scope 
for discussions on matters of policy. What reply could a Minister make 
to demands for radical changes when the Government have already undertaken 
not to introduce them unless Britain does the same? The kind of difficulty 
that could arise is illustrated by the following exchange between a former 
Minister of Finance and a private Member during a debate on the health 
services (money resolution) on 5th November, 1947 : 


Major Sinclair: In reply to the fifth question raised by the Hon. 
Member for Windsor (Mr. Archibald Wilson) that in the event of 
Northern Ireland wanting to have a somewhat different health service 
would the money be available, the answer is “ Yes.” This particular 
health service is covered, as the Hon. Member very well knows, by 
the Reinsurance Agreement which has recently been entered into. That 
does make a difference in services of this kind, and in regard to those 
services we are obliged to follow the lines adopted in Great Britain. 


Mr. Archibald Wilson: The Minister says that if we wanted a 
different health service the money would be available, but because the 
Bill is tied up with the Reinsurance Agreement it would not be available. 
In other words, he says “ Yes, but no.’’4” 


Dr. Wilson makes the point in Ulster under Home Rule (p. 196) that delegation 
in Northern Ireland has been carried two stages farther than in Great Britain 
—first by the establishment of a regional government with a Ministry of 
Health, and secondly by the transfer of administrative responsibility to 
statutory bodies. But what of parliamentary devolution? Is that being 
transmuted into administrative devolution ? 





1By the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898, which reformed Irish local 
government on the lines of the English Acts of 1888 and 1894. 


*In a rural district the members of the council automatically became Guardians, but | 


in urban districts councillors and Guardians were separately elected. Thus, in unions 
that were coterminous with rural districts, the council and the Board of Guardians 
consisted of the same persons, while in unions that comprised urban as well as rural 
districts, Guardians for the urban portions were added to the rural district councillors 
to form the Board of Guardians. 


5H.C. Deb., vol. 3, col. 1845. (All references to Parliamentary Debates relate to 
Northern Ireland.) 


‘Report of Departmental Commission on Local Government Administration in Northern 
Ireland. (Cmd. 73 of 1927.) 


5For some account of the financial problems of the central government, see the 
article by J. I. Cook in Devolution of Government (Allen and Unwin for Royal Institute 
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THE HEALTH SERVICES IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


of Public Administration, 1953). The present writer’s article ‘“ Devolution 
Reconsidered ” in Political Studies, February, 1956, may also be referred to. 


6** Derating,” said the Prime Minister on 3rd March, 1931, “ changed the whole 
aspect from the time that the [Local Government] Committee had reported ” (H.C. 
Deb., vol. 13, col. 28). 


7H.C. Deb., vol. 15, col. 7. 
®Belfast News Letter, 7th January, 1936, p. 9. 


®°The figures are taken from the Reports on Local Government Services for the years 
mentioned. 


10An applicant for sickness benefit required a doctor’s certificate to support his claim. 
If he found it hard to convince one doctor that he needed a certificate, he could visit as 
many more doctors as he chose in the hope of eventually securing the coveted bit of paper 
from an “ easy certifier,” while a doctor could earn substantial sums merely for issuing 
certificates. ‘The separation of medical attention from certification thus provided both 
stimulus and opportunity for fraud. When in 1927 the Ministry of Labour inaugurated 
a medical referee service, it was found that abuses were not uncommon. Of 25,210 cases 
referred to the referees in 1928, only 42 per cent. were judged unfit for work ; the rest 
were considered fit or abandoned their claims. (See Report of the Select Committee on 
Health Services in Northern Ireland, Minutes of Evidence, thirty-third day.) 


1H.C. Deb., vol. 19, col. 988. 
12Cmd. 73, p. 105. 
18Registrar-General’s Annual Report for 1938. 


“The Registrar-General’s Annual Reports give the total deaths for each calendar 
year but not the number in institutions. From the Reports on Local Government 
Services (which cover periods ended 31st March) it appears that an unspecified number 
of pauper deaths occurred in district hospitals. The number cannot, however, have 
been very large. Of all workhouse inmates, the number in extern hospitals on the last 
Saturday in March, 1938, was only 54, while throughout 1938 the average daily number 
in extern hospitals and institutions and in industrial schools was 135. 


15Report on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity in Northern Ireland (Cmd. 219 of 1943). 
16Report of Select Committee on Health Services, p. 615. 


1’7The Public Health (Medical Treatment of Children) (Ireland) Act, 1919, appears 
to have been practically a dead letter in the area of Northern Ireland. 


18Report on the Administration of Local Government Services, 1937-38, p. 51 (Cmd. 
200 of 1938). 


The death rate (per 100,000 population) from tuberculosis in Northern Ireland 
fell from 162 in 1923 to 92 in 1938, but the latter figure compared with 62 for England 
and Wales. 


20Report on the Administration of Local Government Services, 1936-37, p. 53 
(Cmd. 190 of 1938). 


21H.C. Deb., vol. 25, col. 3191. 

22Belfast News Letter, 3rd June, 1941, p. 3. 
*3F.C. Deb., vol. 30, col. 938. 

*4See, e.g., H.C. Deb., vol. 25, cols. 3121 et seg. 
25H.C. Deb., vol. 25, col. 2928. 

26H.C. Deb., vol. 25, col. 3140. 


27Special Interim and Final Reports of the Select Committee on Health Services in 
Northern Ireland (H. C. 601 of 1944). 


°8The Red Book : A Plan for the Hospital Services of Northern Ireland (Belfast, 1946). 

2°Report on the Problems of Water Supply and Sewerage in Northern Ireland 
(Cmd. 223 of 1944). : 

30Housing in Northern Ireland (Cmd. 224 of 1944). 

31Report on Maternal Mortality and Morbidity in Northern Ireland (Cmd. 219 of 1943). 

32H.C. Deb., vol. 31, col. 1754. 

88Ministries Act (Northern Ireland), 1944. 

In his Budget speech on 7th May, 1946, the Minister of Finance said he intended 
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that his Ministry should act as a spur and not a curb on the health services. 

%5Public Health and Local Government (Administrative Provisions) Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1946; Public Health (Tuberculosis) Act (Northern Ireland), 1946; Health 
Services Act (Northern Ireland), 1948. 

*°The latest agreement to this end, made in February, 1949, between the Treasury 
and the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland, has been scheduled to Acts passed 
by the Parliaments at Westminster and Stormont. The provisions of the Social Services 
(Agreement) Act (Northern Ireland), 1949, apply both to the health services and also to 
National Assistance, old age pensions, family allowances, and temporary unemployment 
benefit. 

*7Health Services Act (Northern Ireland), 1948, s. 1. 

38H.C. Deb., vol. 38, col. 933. 

**Report of the Committee on the Health Services in Northern Ireland (Cmd. 334 of 1955). 

40These are only a few of the detailed recommendations made by the Committee. Two 
other questions of greater importance may be mentioned. It was proposed that after a 
period of years the Tuberculosis Authority should be amalgamated with the Hospitals 
Authority. Secondly, the Committee recommended that special arrangements should 
be made to enable the Mater Hospital (a Roman Catholic institution) to participate in 
the state scheme, which the governing body of that hospital had hitherto felt unable to do. 
The Government have not implemented this recommendation. 

“1The Health Services (Administrative Amendments) Act (Northern Ireland), 1955, 
was read for the first time on 24th May and given the Royal Assent on 11th July. 

*2Ulster under Home Rule edited by Thomas Wilson (Oxford University Press, 
1955), pp. 195-196. 


*8Cmd. 334, p. 30. 
“4Final Report of the Select Committee on Health Services, para. 11. 
*5Cmd. 334, p. 31. 

48H.C. Deb., vol. 39, col. 2252. 
“F.C. Deb., vol. 31, col. 2231. 
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White Paper on Local Government* 


HE long expected White Paper was presented to Parliament on Tuesday, 

31st July, 1956, by Mr. Duncan Sandys, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government. The Paper deals with the future arrangements for reviewing 
and altering local authority areas and status. An examination of local 
authority finance is being undertaken by a committee of civil servants and 
the Government’s views on this important aspect of the general problem will 
be announced later. 

The White Paper starts with a short reference to the Boundary Com- 
mission established in 1945 and dissolved in 1949. It then reveals that after 
a series of meetings at which the Minister took the chair, the representatives 
of the five Associations of Local Authorities agreed to recommend for the 
subsequent approval of their respective Associations common proposals 
covering the main issues, including most of those on which they had 
previously been divided. These common proposals are set out in an 
Appendix, reprinted at the end of this note. Paragraph 14 of the Paper then 
states : 


The Government naturally do not take the view that no changes 
should be proposed to Parliament except with the agreement of the 
local authorities. Nevertheless, their willing co-operation can be of 
great value in carrying through any reorganisation. The most careful 
attention has therefore been paid to the views expressed by the repre- 
sentatives of the Local Authority Associations. 


The White Paper then goes on to set out the conclusions reached by 
the Government. The following is a summary of these proposals, using the 
words of the Ministry as far as possible. 


Existing System Needs Bringing Up to Date (paras. 15-19) 


“ The test of any system of local government in this country must be 
whether it provides a stable structure, capable of discharging efficiently the 
functions entrusted to it, while at the same time maintaining its local 
democratic character.” 

“A fundamental alteration of the existing structure could be justified 
only if it had shown itself to be incapable of meeting present-day needs. 
That is not the situation. The present system has, over many years, stood 
up to the severest tests. It responded well to the abnormal demands made 
on it during the war and, despite certain weaknesses, has on the whole shown 
itself capable of adaptation to changing conditions. Moreover, it is firmly 
established and the local loyalties and civic pride which have grown up 
around it are a source of strength to local government, which should not be 
underestimated.” 

“There is, therefore, no convincing case for radically reshaping the 
existing form of local government in England and Wales. What is needed 
is to overhaul it and make such improvements as are necessary to bring it 
up to date.” 





*Areas and Status of Local Authorities in England and Wales, Cmd. 9831. 
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“Leaving aside functions and finance, which can be considered 
separately, there are five main problems to be examined, namely : 


creation of new county boroughs ; 
extension of existing county boroughs ; 
revision of county areas ; 

revision of county district areas ; and 
organisation of the conurbations. 


But before these and other problems can be tackled, it is necessary to lay 
down certain guiding principles and provide appropriate machinery to apply 
them.” 


Creation of Local Government Commissions (paras. 20-23) 


At present there exists no satisfactory means of reviewing the organisation 
of local government comprehensively over wide areas and of determining 
what changes should be made. A new procedure is required which “ must 
provide means for studying problems comprehensively and for assessing the 
wider repercussions of proposed changes upon other authorities affected . . . 
must enable local circumstances to be investigated and local opinion to be 
consulted . . . must provide independent and informed guidance, while 
leaving to the Government and Parliament responsibility for ultimate 
decisions.” It is, accordingly, proposed to create two Local Government 
Commissions, one for England and one for Wales. Their task would be to 
make recommendations to the Minister about : 


(i) The creation and extension of county boroughs ; 
(ii) Any necessary alterations in county boundaries ; and 
(iii) The organisation of local government in “ conurbations.” 


After studying the problems on the spot and consulting local opinion, 
the Commissions would make recommendations which would be published. 
The Minister would submit to Parliament Orders giving effect to these 
recommendations, with such modifications as he might think desirable. 

This new machinery would obviate the necessity for promoting Private 
Bills, a procedure which “ in practice, has proved unsatisfactory, costly and 
often abortive.” 


Standstill After Review (para. 24) 


After the issues in a particular area had been settled and any Orders 
have been confirmed by Parliament, there should be a standstill for a 
substantial period, during which changes (apart from reviews of county 
districts, ward changes and petitions to be made a municipal borough) would | 
not normally be made. (The Local Authority Associations have suggested | 
15 years.) 


County Boroughs (paras. 27-33) 


One of the first tasks of the Commissions would be to consider applications 
of authorities for promotion to county borough status or, in the case of existing 
county boroughs, for the extension of their boundaries. At present no 
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council may promote a Private Bill to secure county borough status, unless 
it has a population of at least 75,000. It is now proposed that (outside the 
conurbations), unless the circumstances are exceptional, this figure should 
be raised to 100,000. Furthermore, it is stressed that, apart from the 
applicant’s own fitness to discharge the functions of a county borough, 
“ consideration must also be given to the consequences which it would have 
for the county or counties concerned.” 

In a conurbation a multiplicity of autonomous local authorities is clearly 
undesirable . . . the size of population required for promotion to county 
borough status should therefore be higher than elsewhere, and should be at 
least 125,000, the minimum proposed by the local authority representatives. 

The adoption of these higher standards of population for promotion 
to county borough status does not imply that existing county boroughs with 
lesser populations (there are 34 with populations below 100,000) should 
necessarily be demoted. “ .. . to deprive a county borough of its inde- 
pendent status would be a most serious step which should be contemplated 
only where it is plainly necessary for efficient administration. As a safeguard, 
any proposal to deprive a county borough of its status should be presented 
to Parliament in a separate Order. . . .” 

“In the case of an application by a county borough for the extension 
of its boundaries, it has to be decided, first, whether any expansion is justified, 
secondly, whether the area claimed is excessive, and thirdly, what the 
consequences will be for the county or counties affected. It is clearly not 
possible to devise any simple formula by which these questions can be 
satisfactorily resolved. It would, however, seem reasonable that the onus 
should be placed on the county borough to establish that any advantages 
which the extension would confer upon its own inhabitants, and those of the 
additional area claimed, would outweigh any disadvantages which might 
result for the county or counties concerned.” 

“An authority which is applying simultaneously for county borough 
status and boundary extension should be entitled to have both applications 
considered together.” 


County Boundaries (paras. 34-37) 


The Commissions might have to consider “ the division, amalgamation, 
alteration and extension of counties.” They should, therefore, be entitled 
to recommend adjustments of county boundaries, where they are satisfied 
that these are needed for efficient and economical administration. 

** Moreover, in exceptional circumstances, promotions and extensions 
of county boroughs might make such inroads into a county as to render 
it no longer a viable unit of administration. Such cases are likely to be rare. 
But where, for this or other reasons, the need arises, the Commissions should 
not be precluded from recommending the amalgamation of one county 
with another, or, even, the transfer of substantial territory.” 

“ Any Order providing for the amalgamation of counties or for the 
transfer of a substantial part of one county to another should be limited 
to that proposal and any others which are directly relevant.” 

“In any event, no significant alterations should be made in the boundary 
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between England and Wales, and even minor adjustments to it should require 


the consent of the county councils concerned.” 


Conurbations (paras. 38-43) 

“In the large built-up areas, known as ‘ conurbations,’ special problems 
of organisation arise. Six major conurbations have been defined by the 
Registrar-General for census purposes—Greater London, South-East Lan- 


cashire, the West Midlands, West Yorkshire, Merseyside and Tyneside. 


However, for purposes of local government organisation the conurbations 
would not necessarily be identical with these.” 

The present “ haphazard arrangements are not conducive to efficiency 
or economy.” 

“There are various possible methods of improving the pattern of local 
government within the conurbations. One is to acquiesce in the continued 
existence of a patchwork of local authorities of different types and with 
different powers, but to endeavour to reduce their number. This could be 
achieved by amalgamating county districts, by expanding county boroughs 
and creating new ones, and by adjusting county boundaries so as to reduce 
the number of counties involved.” 

“A second method is to reorganise the area on a uniform basis. The 
county borough is the normal form of government for a big town, and county 
boroughs do in fact form the core of most of the conurbations. In the large 
conurbations, the creation of a single all-embracing county borough would 
not be practicable, but it might be possible to form a group of county boroughs 
which, between them, would cover the whole area.” 

“ Either of these approaches would still leave unresolved the problem 
of those local authority services which may need to be co-ordinated or 
administered in common for the whole conurbation. Such co-ordination 
or common administration might be secured by creating joint bodies, repre- 
sentative of the various authorities in the conurbation; though this course 
would have the disadvantages of any system of indirect representation. 
Alternatively, a directly elected upper-tier authority might be created to deal 
with all the services requiring joint action.” 

“Tt is thus clear that there is no simple or wholly unobjectionable | 
solution to the problem of local government organisation in the conurbations. | 
Moreover, conditions in the different areas are not identical ; and the same 
treatment may not necessarily be appropriate for all. It may, therefore, be | 
right that provision should be made for alternative solutions, and that the | 
Commissions should be asked to recommend the one which seems most | 
appropriate in each case.’ 


Greater London (paras. 44-47) 


The proposals in the White Paper do not apply to the structure of local | 
government within the County of London, which is different from any 
other and calls for special consideration. 

Middlesex contains a number of large boroughs which might well 
qualify for promotion to county borough status. But, if this were to take 
place, the bits and pieces which remained would no longer constitute a viable 
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unit. Since it is desirable to maintain the existence of the county, as a 
component of the Greater London conurbation, it is recommended that no 
promotions to county borough status should be made in Middlesex, but a 
review of its county districts should be carried out by the Commission and 
some further delegation or transfer of functions within the county considered. 
Subject to these reservations, Greater London would come within the 
scope of the Commission’s review, in the same way as other conurbations. 


County Districts (paras. 25-26 and 48-54) 


Outside the conurbations, the County Councils would continue to be 
responsible for reviewing the areas and boundaries of their county districts. 
These reviews should be carried out by each County Council as soon as the 
Commission’s recommendations relating to their county have been considered, 
and the relevant Order dealt with by Parliament. If the Minister thinks 
the Council’s proposals require radical alteration he should have power to 
instruct the Commission to conduct a review. 

By amalgamation or otherwise, authorities of reasonable size should be 
created. This would probably involve amalgamating some non-county 
boroughs with other districts or with one another; but in so doing every 
effort should be made to preserve their identity and the dignities conferred 
on them by their Charters. 


Parishes (paras. 55 and 56) 


The next general review of county districts should be accompanied 
or followed by a review of parish areas with the object of securing that, 
wherever practicable, each parish is represented by a parish council. This 
may necessitate amalgamating two or more parishes or grouping them under 
a joint council. 


Legislation (para. 57) 


“In order to set up the machinery and to effect the changes envisaged 
in this Paper, legislation would be needed. Before framing such legislation, 
the Government will wish to have further discussions with the representatives 
of the local authorities and to consider the views which may be expressed 
in Parliament and elsewhere.” 


PROPOSALS AGREED BETWEEN REPRESENTATIVES OF 
LOCAL AUTHORITY ASSOCIATIONS 


The following proposals were agreed between representatives of the County 
Councils Association, the’ Association of Municipal Corporations, the Urban 
District Councils Association, the Rural District Councils Association and the 
National Association of Parish Councils. Since the discussions were confidential, 
the representatives could not consult their associations. They did, however, 
refer the proposals to their executive or other appropriate committees, who stated 
that, subject to the satisfactory outcome of the subsequent discussions on functions, 
they would recommend them to their respective associations. The Association 
of Municipal Corporations added that their agreement was given in the light of 
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he Minister’s assurance that a thorough review of local government finance | 


would take place. The London County Council did not take part in the 


formulation of these proposals, which do not apply to the County of London. | 


I. THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM . 
1. The present system of local government is one-tier administration 


in the large cities and towns, and, in the administrative counties, two-tier 


in the smaller towns and three-tier in the rural districts. The approach in 
this paper is that this structure works well and that it should be maintained ; 
but that it could be made to work better if certain matters were dealt with. 


2. The matters which require attention are these : 


(a) The need to ensure that all authorities (in all categories) are so 
constituted as to be, individually and collectively, effective and 
convenient units of local government. 


(6) Claims by county boroughs to extend their boundaries and by | 
non-county boroughs and urban districts to become county boroughs. | 


(c) The effect on the counties concerned of the extensions and pro- 
motions claimed. 

(d) The wish of county districts (particularly the larger ones) to exercise, 
either “as of right” or by delegation, some of the functions now 
discharged by county councils. 


(e) The need to improve the organisation of local government in the | 


conurbations. 


(f) The desirability, after necessary changes have been made, of avoiding 
further changes for a substantial period. 


3. A review of local government finance, including the financial relations 


between central and local government and the effect upon county finances | 
of the proposals for reorganisation, should be started as soon as possible by | 


the Government Departments concerned, with the object of seeing how far 
the financial independence of local authorities can be strengthened. 


II. POLICY PROPOSALS 
Promotion to County Borough Status Outside Conurbations 


4, An application by a non-county borough or an urban district for 
promotion to county borough status should be considered in the light of : 


(a) Its ability (having regard to population, resouices and other factors) 
to discharge effectively and conveniently the functions of a county 
borough. 

(b) The effect which the promotion, if made, would have on the county 
as a whole. (Among the relevant factors to be considered in this 
connection should be other applications for promotion and the 
possibility of adjustment in county boundaries or, in appropriate 
cases, of amalgamations of one county with another.) 
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5. Two or more authorities should be entitled to make a joint application 
for amalgamation and simultaneous promotion to county borough status. 


6. It should be permissible for an authority to apply for an extension 
of its boundaries and for promotion to county borough status, and for both 
questions to be considered at the same time. 


7. In considering an application by a non-county borough or urban 
district for promotion to county borough status, there should be a presumption 
that an authority with a population of 100,000 or more (having regard to the 
provisions of paragraphs 5 and 6) is able to discharge effectively and con- 
veniently the functions of a county borough (see paragraph 4 (a)). 


8. An authority with a population of less than 100,000 which seeks 
promotion to county borough status should be required to show exceedingly 
good reason to justify promotion, having regard to both (a) and (6) of 
paragraph 4. 


Extension of County Boroughs 


9. An application by a county borough for an extension of its boundaries 
should be considered in the light of all relevant factors, including the effect 
on the administrative county. 


Withdrawal of County Borough Status 


10. The withdrawal of county borough status on the grounds of inability 
to discharge effectively and conveniently all the functions of a county borough, 
having regard to population, resources and other factors, might be considered 
as part of any reorganisation. 


Alteration of County Boundaries 


11. The division, amalgamation, alteration and extension of counties 
might also be considered as part of any reorganisation. 


Conurbations 


12. By conurbations are meant large areas of more or less continuous 
urban development containing a substantial number of local authorities. 
(The definition of the areas to be regarded as conurbations for the purposes 
of local government reorganisation will need further consideration.) The 
pattern of local government in these areas should be looked at as a whole. 
The aim should be to ensure, throughout each conurbation, individually and 
collectively effective and convenient units of local government. Inside 
conurbations the case for the creation of a county borough or for the extension 
of the boundaries of a county borough should be looked at equally with the 
need for securing a proper organisation of local government on a two-tier 
basis in the parts of the conurbation outside county boroughs. 


13. Subject to the previous paragraph, applications for promotion to 
county borough status inside conurbations (excluding Middlesex) should be 
treated on the same lines as applications from authorities elsewhere ; but 
the minimum population for eligibility for promotion within a conurbation 
should be 125,000, subject to the provisions of paragraphs 5 and 6 above. 
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14. Middlesex should be preserved as a two-tier urban County, and its | 


County Districts should be ineligible for promotion to county borough status. 
As part of any such arrangement, there should be some redistribution of 
powers between the County and the District Councils, including the con- 
ferment on the latter of some powers not at present exercised by the County 
District Councils. This would take place after any necessary boundary 
adjustments or amalgamations. 


Alteration of District Boundaries 


15. County councils should review county districts and make recom- 
mendations to the Minister for dividing, extending, altering or amalgamating 
their areas, so that they would be, individually and collectively, effective and 
convenient units of local government, having regard to the factors set out 
below : 


(a) Community of interest. 
(6) Development, or anticipated development. 
(c) Economic and industrial characteristics. 


(d) Financial resources measured in relation to financial need, including 
in particular, but not exclusively, the average rateable value per 
head of population, rates raised per head of population and the 
estimated product of a given rate poundage. 


(e) Physical features including in particular, but not exclusively, suitable 
boundaries, means of communication and accessibility to adminis- 
trative centres and centres of business and social life. 


(f) Population—size, distribution and characteristics. 

(g) Record of administration by the local authorities concerned. 
(h) Size and shape of the areas. 

(i) Wishes of the inhabitants. 


16. Non-county boroughs should be included in the reviews, and it 
should be open to county councils to recommend alterations in their boun- 
daries and status. But no non-county borough should lose its status without 
the specific consent of the Minister, and the Minister should not give his 
consent until he has held an Inquiry into any objections raised by the borough. 
(The question of preserving the Charter privileges of small non-county 
boroughs who may lose their status, and of the title to be given to any new 
unit embracing a former borough, will need further consideration.) 


Functions of County, County District and Parish Councils 


17. Certain functions at present exercisable by county councils should 
be conferred as of right on county districts with a population of more than 
a figure to be specified*. A county district council that does not wish to 
exercise powers conferred on them should be able to relinquish them to the 
county council. Changes in functions following on increases or decreases 





_ _*Since these proposals were agreed, representatives of the County Councils Asso- 
ciation have stated that, on further consideration, they wished to recommend that the | 
functions concerned should be “ compulsorily delegated ” and not “ conferred.” 
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of population should take place at fixed times—e.g., in the light of the Census 
figures. 

18. In addition, county councils should delegate certain functions to 
county district councils in accordance with provisions to be made. 


19. The extent to which delegation of particular functions may be 
appropriate should, -after consultation with the associations, be laid down 
under statute. 


20. Within the limits of what is laid down, each county council should 
consider jointly with its county district councils their claims to exercise 
functions which might be delegated and prepare within a given time a “ county 
delegation scheme ” showing the functions which it is proposed to delegate 
to each district council and the extent of the delegation. Where there was 
objection to the provisions or operation of a scheme, there should be a right 
of appeal to the appropriate Minister. 


21. Other functions should be the exclusive responsibility either of 
county councils (subject to a general power of delegation) or of county district 
and parish councils. 

22. Certain changes relating to functions have been proposed by the 
respective local authority associations*. It is recognised that the redistribution 
of functions must first be discussed with the Government Departments 
concerned and be subject to their views. The aim should be to secure that all 
functions are exercised at the lowest administrative level consistent with 
efficiency and economy. 


Parishes 


23. The role of parish councils in focusing local opinion should if 
possible be strengthened. 


III. PROCEDURE FOR IMPLEMENTATION 
Local Government Commission 


24. To assist in carrying out the policy outlined above there should be 
created by statute a Local Government Commission. Its task should be to 
undertake reviews and, after consultation with all local authorities concerned 
to make recommendations in regard to the following matters : 


(a) Promotion to county borough status. 

(6) Extension of county borough boundaries. 

(c) Withdrawal of county borough status. 

(d) Division, amalgamation, alteration and extension of counties. 


(e) Division, amalgamation, alteration and extension of local government 
areas in conurbations ; each county council concerned to be consulted 





*The functions in question are civil defence ; coroners ; classified roads and county 
bridges ; diseases of animals ; education (primary, secondary and further); fertilisers 
and feeding stuffs; food and drugs (including milk and dairies); functions under 
Part III of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947; libraries; local health and 
welfare services (under the National Health Service and National Assistance Acts) ; 
shops; smallholdings ; theatres and cinemas; weights and measures. 
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on the complete proposals affecting its area as provided in paragraph of ns 
27 below. case 


: : ter 
Confirmation by Parliament * i 


25. The Commission’s reports should be presented to the Minister and 
published. The Commission’s recommendations, subject to sich amendments | ( 
as the Minister might see fit to make, should be embodied in a series of 
orders. These orders, each covering a substantial area (except in the cases | 
referred to in the following paragraph), should be submitted to Parliament 
for approval or rejection (but not amendment). ( 


26. An order providing for the withdrawal from a borough of its county 
borough status, or for the amalgamation of one county with another, or 
involving the disappearance of an administrative county, should provide only | 
for that and such other changes as were directly related to that provision. | 

| 


27. Draft proposals by the Local Government Commission arising from | 
their review of conurbations should be submitted to the county councils and | 
county district councils concerned, and any objections they raised to proposals | 
relating to their areas should be taken into consideration by the Commission. | 
Where the Commission were unable to reach agreement with the county | 
councils the latter should set out their views, either as objections or in the | 
form of counter-proposals, and these should be included by the Commission 
in the Report to the Minister, which should be published. In presenting | 
to Parliament a conurbation order objected to by the county council, the | 
Minister should state the reason for his adoption or rejection of recommen- | 
dations of the county council. 


28. All local authorities affected by any proposal of the Commission i 
should have the right to make representations to the Minister. 


Reviews of County Districts by Counties 


29. As soon as possible after Parliament had pronounced on the Con- | 
missions’ recommendations relating to their area, each county council should T 
proceed to carry out, and complete within a prescribed period, their reviews c 
of county districts in the manner referred to in paragraph 15 above. The b 

C 


procedure for these reviews should broadly follow that provided for in 
Section 146 of the Local Government Act, 1933, except as otherwise stated | 
in paragraph 16 above. 


Wales is 
30. It is proposed that a separate Commission for Wales should be ° 

established, a majority of whose members should have special knowledge ir 

of Wales. The Commission’s terms of reference should be similar to those 

of the English Commission. No alteration affecting the boundaries between R 

England and Wales should be made except with the consent of the county 

councils concerned, and no major alteration in any case + 


Standstill After Review 


31. After Parliament had decided the orders arising from the Com- 
missions’ reviews, no further changes should be made in the areas or status 
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of counties and county boroughs for a period of 15 years, unless in a particular 
case there were altogether exceptional circumstances. 


Interim Arrangements 
32. 


Pending a decision on these proposals, it is undesirable : 


(a) That there should be any reviews of county districts under Section 
146 of the Local Government Act, 1933; or that any individual 
district should be eliminated without their consent, unless in the 
most exceptional circumstances. 


That there should be any promotion of a non-county borough or 
urban district to county borough status or any extension of a county 
borough except where all the authorities concerned are in agreement. 


(6) 













DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE COLONIES 


The report has now been published of the Conference on the 
Development of Local Government in the Colonies which was held 
by the Institute, with the co-operation of the Colonial Office, at 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, from 22nd August to 2nd September, 
1955. Single copies can be obtained from the Institute at the price 
of 7/6, to members of the Institute 5/6 ; for bulk orders the charge 
is 4/- per copy. Sir John Wrigley, K.B.E., C.B., who was Chairman 
of the Conference, contributes a foreword to this report, which 
includes several appendices. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
HALDANE HOUSE, 764A NEW CAVENDISH STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 
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THE NEW 
WHITEHALL SERIES 


This Series, which is edited on behalf of the Royal 
Institute of Public Administration by Sir Robert Fraser, 
O.B.E., provides authoritative and readable descriptions 
of the work and organisation of the major Government 
Departments. 


The Ministry of Works by SiR HAROLD Emmerson 15s. (11/6) 


This book provides the first complete description of the Ministry, 
whose tasks range from the provision of accommodation and 
furniture for many government departments both at home and 
abroad, to the preservation of ancient monuments and the organi- 
sation of state ceremonies. Sir Harold traces the growth of the 
department and outlines its multitudinous activities and complex 
organisation. 


The Colonial Office by SiR CHARLES JEFFRIES 15s. (11/6) 


Sir Charles Jeffries outlines the work and tradition of the Colonial 
Office and surveys the responsibilities of the Secretary of State. 
After a survey of the various territories with which the Office is 
concerned, he shows how it has expanded and adapted its 
organisation to meet changing demands, and then describes the 
main aspects of its work today. 


The Foreign Office by LorD STRANG 18s. (13/6) 


This is the first comprehensive description of the Foreign Office 
and the Foreign Service since the 1943 Reforms. It paints a vivid 
picture of life and work at the Foreign Office, at embassies and 
consulates, and at international organisations. In addition it 
contains up-to-date information about organisation and staffing. 


The Home Office by SiR FRANK Newsam 15s. (11/6) 


The reader will find in this book a fascinating account of the many 
and varied functions which constitute the work of the oldest 
Department of State. The intimate concern of the Home Office 
with personal freedom and with many other features of the British 
way of life enhances the book’s interest. 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD. 
40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


The prices in brackets are those available to R.I.P.A. members ordering 
direct from the Institute. 
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Royal Commission on the Civil Service : 


Implementation of Report (Cmd. 9613) 


N the review of their Report which appeared in the Summer, 1956, issue 
I of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION it was pointed out that the task of the Royal 
Commission on the Civil Service, 1953-55, fell within narrower limits than 
that assigned to their 1929-31 predecessors and that the questions remitted 
to them were all within the scope of the Civil Service National Whitley 
Council, viz. : 

(a) Whether any changes are desirable in the principles which 
should govern the pay of civil servants or in the present rates of pay for 
the main categories ; 

(6) Whether any changes are desirable in the hours of work, 
arrangements for overtime and annual leave ; 

(c) Whether any changes are desirable in the framework of the 
existing superannuation scheme. 


It seemed clear from these terms of reference that the Government’s 
purpose in appointing a Royal Commission was not, as on previous occasions, 
to put in hand a major review of the broader aspects of Civil Service structure 
and organisation but to obtain independent views from a body of standing 
on some controversial questions of great importance to the staff which had 
remained unresolved after much discussion in recent years between the 
Official and Staff Sides of the National Whitley Council. 

The Commission’s Report was published on 17th November, 1955, 


_ and its reception by the staff associations did not encourage much optimism 


about the prospects of its affording the basis for an agreed settlement of the 
issues raised by the recommendations. After an informal exchange of views 
on procedural points the two Sides of the National Whitley Council agreed 


_ to set up a special joint committee to examine and report upon the recom- 
' mendations on pay, hours and leave which the Commission were insistent 


in regarding as a “ comprehensive unity.” Those relating to superannuation 
were remitted to a standing committee of the Council. 
By working under extreme pressure the joint committee completed its 


- formal business by 29th March and its report became available a week or so 


later. Its conclusions were accepted by the Official Side on behalf of the 
Government but it was necessary for the Staff Side to refer them to 
constituent associations for consideration at annual conferences, meeting, in 
accordance with custom, during May and June. By mid-June the conferences 
had all been held and on 18th June the Staff Side were able to ratify the joint 
committee’s report which thereupon became a formal Whitley agreement. 
Circulars to Departments implementing the agreement were issued on 
25th June, having been drafted as far as possible beforehand. Thus, less 
than eight months after publication of the Royal Commission’s Report, an 
agreed settlement on all but the superannuation recommendations had been 
reached and in most major respects actually carried into effect. Having 
regard to the controversial nature of some of the subjects: brought under 
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consideration this was a remarkable achievement by the Whitley system 
and one not likely to be surpassed for a very long time. 
The terms of the settlement on pay, hours and leave were published in 
a supplement to the April, 1956, issue of the Whitley Bulletin*. The main 
Treasury Circulars implementing the settlement are E.C. 27/56 dealing with 
pay and E.C. 28/56 with hours and leave: these are reproduced in the 
August issue of the Whitley Bulletin, excluding the detailed schedules of 
pay-scales. Some copies of that issue are available. j 
The notes which follow are written on the assumption that readers not 
intimately acquainted with the Royal Commission’s recommendations either 
have a copy of their Report available for reference or can refer to the detailed 
review of the Report in the Summer, 1956, issue of PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


PAY 
The Principle of “ Fair Comparisons ” 


The Official Side were authorised by the Government to say that it 
entirely accepted the Royal Commission’s recommendation that the primary 
principle of Civil Service pay should be fair comparison with the current 
remuneration of outside staffs employed on broadly comparable work, 
taking account of differences in other conditions of service. The Staff Side Adz 
held the view that, while fair comparison with outside rates was a valid and 
valuable principle in Civil Service pay negotiations, it was not to be regarded tu , 
as the sole determinant. Both Sides accepted the Commission’s recommenda- g,,, 
tion that, as an adjunct to the facilities already available for pay negotiations oF ( 
in the Civil Service, there should be set up an independent fact-finding unit 
to ascertain and present objectively information about rates of pay and) X2t 
conditions of service in fields of employment suggested by the parties to 


any pay claim as comparable to that under review. ' mai 
class 

us ; 5 conc 
Civil Service Pay Research Unit fad 


This agreement has been implemented by the setting-up of the Civil) ADs 
Service Pay Research Unit. Mr. N. Singleton, an Assistant Secretary in the| parti 
Industrial Relations Branch of the Ministry of Labour and National Service, ¢mp 
has been appointed by the Prime Minister to be the first Director. He took outs 
up duty in July with the rank of Under-Secretary. He is 43. Con 

The Unit will be under the general control and direction of the Civil cond 
Service National Whitley Council, exercised through a steering committee) were 
appointed from the two Sides of the Council. The Director will be fixec 
responsible to the committee for carrying out the programmes assigned to! 1956 
the Unit and for observing the priorities laid down by the committee. } quer 

The first project to be undertaken by the Unit is an enquiry into certain| the 1 
fields of employment put forward for purposes of comparison with the Postal to th 
and Telegraph Officer Grade. been 





| 
*Copies are obtainable from the Staff Side office at Parliament Mansions, Abbey! Ist J 


Orchard Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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The Unit’s terms of reference are as follows: 

(a) Fact-finding as defined by the Royal Commission, involves two 
processes : 

(i) Establishing job comparability, due allowance being made 
for differences in grading structure ; 

(ii) The discovery of the pay and conditions of service that 
attach to jobs regarded as comparable. 

(6) The Unit will undertake these two processes in relation to grades 
or classes referred to it by the Committee, and within the scope of the 
National Whitley Council. So far as part (i) is concerned, the Unit will 
limit itself to the description and definition of the similarity or difference 
in the duties of the grades with which comparison is being made. The 
Unit will not attempt to evaluate those differences. 

So far as part (ii) is concerned, the term “ conditions of service ” 
will be interpreted widely so as to cover not only such matters as hours 
and leave but also such questions as superannuation, luncheon vouchers, 
assisted travel, house-purchase facilities, car allowances and other 
additions to basic pay and conditions. 

(c) Fields of relevant comparisons may be suggested only by either 
side of the Committee or by the director of the Unit. 


Advisory Committee for the Higher Civil Service 


The Government has agreed to set up a standing advisory committee 
to exercise a general oversight of the remuneration of the Higher Civil 
Service on the lines recommended by the Royal Commission in Section III 
of Chapter IX of their Report. 

Rates of Pay 

The Official Side agreed to all the increases in the rates of pay of the 
main grades proposed by the Royal Commission, those for other grades and 
classes being left for parallel treatment in discussion with the staff associations 
concerned. The Official Side recognised, however, that the Royal Commission 
had related their proposals on scales of pay (pp. 195-197 of PuBLIc 
ADMINISTRATION, Summer, 1956) to conditions as at Ist July, 1955 (and in 
particular to the rates of remuneration then in payment in comparable 
employments) and that since that date there had been a general movement in 
outside rates. They agreed, therefore, that the scales proposed by the Royal 
Commission fell to be adjusted so as to bring them into line with the 
conditions of 1956. They further offered, if a comprehensive settlement: 
were concluded by Ist July, to bring the adjusted scales (and any others 
fixed consequentially for other grades or classes) into effect from Ist April, 
1956. This proposal was limited to scales of main grades and conse- 
quentials up to and including that of Principal in the Administrative Class, 
the review of those above that level being regarded as a matter appropriate 
to the Advisory Committee for the Higher Civil Service as soon as it had 
been appointed. 

The scales suggested by the Royal Commission as appropriate at 
Ist July, 1955, for main grades up to and including that of Principal and the 
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revised scales agreed upon by the Official Side as appropriate from Ist April, 
1956, are shown below. 


Salary Scales for Main Grades operative from \st April, 1956 



























































Original scales 
proposed by | Adjusted scales 
Grade Royal from 
Commission | Ist April, 1956 | 
£ £ | 

1. Administrative Class 
Principal : 1,300-1,850 1,375-1,950 | 
Assistant Principal 575-1,000 605-1,055 

2. Scientific Officer Class | 
Principal Scientific Officer 1,300-1,850 1,375-1,950 | 
Senior Scientific Officer 1,075-1,275 1,135-1,345 | 
Scientific Officer 575-1,000 605-1,055 | 

3. Executive Class 
Chief Executive Officer 1,550-1,750 1,635-1,845 
Senior Executive Officer 1,220-1,450 1,285-1,530 
Higher Executive Officer 1,000-1,160 1,055-1,225 
Executive Officer 340- 950 365-1,000 

(age 18) (age 18) 

4. Clerical Class | 
Higher Clerical Officer 750- 950 815-1,000 | 
Clerical Officer 225- 650 240- 690 

(age 16) (age 16) 

5. Works Group 
Senior Grade .. 1,600-1,850 1,690-1,950 | 
Main Grade 1,150-1,550 1,215-1,640 
Basic Grade 725-1,130 765-1,190 
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These scales were promulgated in Establishments Circular 27/56 issued 


on 25th June and carried into immediate effect. Scales which derive from 
those of the main grades are either settled, or in course of being settled, by 
negotiation with the various grade associations. 
grades which are not so derived, or in regard to which no recommendations 
have been made by the Royal Commission, will be brought under review as 
soon as possible by the appropriate machinery. 


The scales of classes or 


While agreeing with the degree of adjustment to the Royal Commission 


scales proposed by the Official Side, the Staff Side were unable to agree that 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 


the scales themselves, as proposed by the Commission in relation to conditions 
as at Ist July, 1955, provided in all cases for adequate increases over existing 
ones. The Official Side did not feel able to depart from those scales as the 
starting point for the adjusted ones to operate from Ist April, 1956, and it was 
left that the Royal Commission scales as adjusted should be brought into 
operation on the understanding that this action left unimpaired the freedom 
of staff associations te renew their representations for improvements. 


Payments for Overtime and Extra Duty 


It was a cardinal feature of the Royal Commission’s recommendations 
on pay-scales that they should be part of a comprehensive settlement, i.e., they 
were to be viewed as rates of pay appropriate to a working year of a given 
number of hours and were, therefore, to be dependent upon the staff’s 
acceptance of working hours and annual leave entitlements which the 
Commission regarded as reasonable after applying their own principle of 
“fair comparisons ” but taking some account, notably in regard to annual 
leave, of traditional Service practice and other factors. The Commission’s 
recommendations on leave are dealt with below. On hours of attendance 
they recommended that London staffs should work 42 hours per week gross 
(i.e., including a lunch break of one hour) and provincial staffs 44. This 
meant a lengthening of the London staffs’ pre-war working week by 3} hours, 
their prescribed liability to work 42 hours having been only a nominal one 
during the inter-war years except during overtime periods when overtime 
payment was restricted to hours worked beyond 42. The Commission also 
recommended that the present extended week of 45} hours being worked 
in both London and the provinces should be reduced to the hours they now 
suggested. They further recommended that regular overtime and the 
practice of paying “ extra duty allowance ” to non-overtime grades working 
the 45}-hour week should be abolished as soon as practicable. 

There was room for doubt whether the working week of 454 hours 
could be reduced to 42 in London and 44 in the provinces without requiring 
additional staff. There was no room whatever for doubt about the staff’s 
reaction to a reduction in hours which would mean an immediate loss of 
overtime pay or extra duty allowance, drawn continuously for so many years 
as to have become virtually indistinguishable from basic pay. 

To meet this situation, the Official Side expressed willingness in the 
wholly exceptional circumstances which had arisen to enter into an arrange- 
ment which would safeguard every existing civil servant against a reduction 
in his regular earnings as a result of the introduction of the 42/44-hour 
working week recommended by the Commission and the consequent 
discontinuance of overtime payments and extra duty allowance. This 
guarantee of maintenance of earnings became operative wherever the scales 
recommended by the Royal Commission as adjusted and made operative 
from Ist April, 1956, yielded less to any civil servant than his basic pay plus 
overtime or extra duty allowance in respect of a standard working week of 
45} hours immediately before Ist July, 1956. It is a “ mark-time ” arrange- 
ment, i.e., it subsists only so long as basic pay at 30th June, 1956, plus overtime 
or extra duty allowance at that date is not overtaken by increased basic pay 
due to incremental progression, promotion, etc., arising in the.normal course. 
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Provincial Differentiation 


The Royal Commission’s proposals for a steepening of the rates of | 


provincial differentiation were extremely unpalatable to the staff and were 
accepted only in face of the Official Side’s insistence on their being an integral 
part of the settlement. The new rates will apply to all grades for which new 


pay scales have been brought into operation under the ‘settlement or | 


negotiated consequentially. 


HOURS OF WORK 
42/44-hour Week 


The two Sides agreed to the Royal Commission’s recommendation that 
the “ conditioned hours ” of office staffs should be 42 gross in London and 
44 gross elsewhere with an allowance of 60 minutes for lunch, tea to be taken 
at desks wherever possible. The implications of this decision coupled with 
the abolition of the 454-hour week have been examined above. 

The 42/44-hour week is now in operation generally, though not 
universally because of heavy seasonal pressure in some Departments. Where, 
notwithstanding the aim to operate a 42/44-hour week, overtime is unavoid- 
able, the pre-war rules for payment, as modified by an arbitration award 
during the war, apply to overtime grades and those with modified overtime 
rights. No extra duty allowance is payable. 


Arrangement of the Working Week 


The Royal Commission suggested that a 10}-day fortnight should be 
introduced at once as widely as possible, to be followed after a transitional 
period by a five-day week, except in any offices where it was clearly necessary 
to retain the 54-day week or 10}-day fortnight. Both Sides indicated that 
they would be willing to move on this matter more rapidly than the Royal 


Commission contemplated. The Official Side proposed to make the five-day — 


week the standard arrangement and to introduce it in as wide an area of the 
Service as possible without delay ; elsewhere a 104-day fortnight, or even a 
54-day week, might be necessary, at any rate for a transitional period: but 
the aim would be to extend the five-day week as widely and as rapidly as 
practicable. The Staff Side agreed to these proposals and Departments were 
authorised to bring them into operation by Establishments Circular 28/56 
issued on 25th June. As a result of Departmental Whitley discussions in 


advance of the issue of the circular, the five-day week became operative over | 


a large part of the Service from Ist July. 


Both Sides recognised that not all Departments could move equally 


quickly to a five-day week, and that there might therefore be, at any rate for 


a transitional period, differences in this respect between different Departments, | 


and also between different establishments within the same Department. 
Both Sides are resolved that the movement to a five-day week in the 
Civil Service shali not be at the expense of the standard of service rendered 
to the public. Thus, in those offices where a service to the public has to be 
rendered on Saturday mornings, the office must be open and adequately 
manned for the purpose. But it does not follow that the staff in such offices 


must be conditioned to a 54-day week or a 104-day fortnight. Even in such | 
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offices it is contemplated that the staff will be enabled to take the fullest 
of | possible advantage of the new arrangements and will, to the fullest extent 
ent possible, have their conditioned hours so arranged that they have Saturday 
ral mornings off, or time off in lieu. 
lew 
LEAVE 
The Royal Commission recommended substantial reductions in Civil 
Service leave allowances. The two Sides have agreed on new leave allowances 
which are somewhat different from those recommended by the Royal 
_ Commission in that they divide the Service for leave purposes into five bands 
oes instead of four, and provide that the criterion for increases in leave allowances 
shall be not the number of years served on the lower leave allowance, but the 
we number of years of total service. The details of the agreed new leave allow- 
ith | ances are shown below. It will be seen that the maximum leave allowance, 
which stood at eight weeks during the inter-war years, has now been reduced 
not | © six weeks. ; 
a Staff at present in post will continue to enjoy the leave entitlements 
A a (adjusted as necessary for a five-day week or a 10-day fortnight) which they 
were enjoying in their existing substantive grade immediately before the 


me introduction of the new arrangements, until their entitlement under the new 
| scheme of leave allowances provides for an increase. The new leave 
allowances will apply to new entrants from the outset of their service. 

(i) Staff on scales with maxima up 3 weeks; after 10 years’ total 
be to and including that of Cleri- service 3 weeks and 3 days. 
nal cal Officer. 
ary (ii) Staff on scales with maxima 3 weeks and 3 days; after 10 
hat above that of Clerical Officer years’ total service 4 weeks and 
yal up to and including that of 2 days; after 20 years’ total 
day | Executive Officer. service 5 weeks; after 30 
the | years’ total service 6 weeks. 
oa (iii) Staff on scales with maxima 4 weeks and 2 days; after 10 
a above that of Executive Officer years’ total service 5 weeks ; 
aa up to and including that of after 20 years’ total service 
156 Senior Executive Officer. 6 weeks. 
in (iv) Staff on scales with maxima 5 weeks; after 10 years’ total 
ver | above that of Senior Executive service 6 weeks. 

Officer up to and including 
ally that of Assistant Secretary. 
for | (v) Staff on scales with maxima 6 weeks. 
nts, | above that of Assistant Secre- 
tary. 

the | 
red PLEDGE TO RESTORE PRE-WAR PRACTICES LIQUIDATED 
bs In considering hours of work, the arrangement of the working week and 
ces | annual leave, the two Sides took note not only of the Royal Commission’s 
uch | tecommendations, but also of the fact that the Government undertook 
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eventually to restore the practices prevailing before the war in these matters, 


unless some new arrangements were substituted by agreement. While the } 


arrangements which have now been agreed upon contain variations, some 
favourable some unfavourable, of the pre-war practices, both Sides accept 
them as satisfying the Government’s undertaking. 


TEMPORARY STAFF 


The settlement provides that temporary staff should, subject to certain | 


conditions, enjoy parity of pay, hours and leave with their established 
counterparts. 


SUPERANNUATION 


The Royal Commission’s recommendations were discussed at a formal 
joint meeting of the Superannuation Committee of the National Whitley 
Council on 10th February. At that time the Superannuation Division of 
the Treasury was heavily engaged with the Pensions (Increase) Bill and it 
was not until the Bill had completed all its parliamentary stages that attention 
could be given to the Royal Commission’s proposals and the Staff Side’s 
views about them. The two main issues were the reckoning in full upon 
establishment of unestablished service rendered before the passing of the 


1949 Superannuation Act, and the improvement of the gratuities payable to _ 


unestablished staff upon leaving the Service. On the first the Royal Commis- 
sion took the view that no question of merit or principle arose and that the 
sole consideration was that of cost. On the second they recommended 
improvements in the present scale of gratuities to take effect from a current 
date but to take account of service rendered before the date of the change. 
On 4th July the Chancellor of the Exchequer told the Staff Side by letter 
that, notwithstanding their willingness to modify the claim in respect of the 
counting of pre-1949 unestablished service in full in order to reduce the cost, 
he regretted he was unable to ask Parliament to change the law as it now stood. 


On the improvement of gratuities, too, on which the Royal Commission had | 


made specific proposals, he was unable to propose legislation “ at an early 
date ” and the Commission’s recommendations must “ lie on the table.” 
The Chancellor received a deputation from the Staff Side on these 
matters on 25th July, when a strong protest was made at the Government’s 
attitude. At the time of going to press his final decision is awaited. 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





Haldane Centenary Lectures 


THE centenary of the birth of Viscount Haldane of Cloan, the Founder- 
President of the Royal Institute of Public Administration, fell on 30th July 
last, and the Executive Council have decided to arrange a series of 
Haldane Centenary Lectures in London this Autumn. Viscount Waverley, 
the Institute’s President, will give the first of these on “‘ Haldane the Man,” 
and subsequent speakers will deal with Lord Haldane’s contribution to the 
main subjects in which he was particularly interested. Lord Jowitt will 
speak on “‘ Haldane and the Law,” Dr. Lockwood, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of London, on “ Haldane and Education,” and Sir Edward 
Bridges on “‘ Haldane and the Machinery of Government.” The inaugural 
lecture will be on 12th November at County Hall, and the remaining lectures 
will be delivered in the Hoare Memorial Hall at Church House on the 
subsequent Monday evenings. 


About Members 


Mr. T. J. JoNEs, Chairman of the Executive Council, visits the United 
States with his wife in the early part of October. Mr. Jones, who is the 
London County Council’s Chief Officer of Supplies, will attend the Eleventh 
Annual Conference of the National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
which is to be held in Chicago. He will also visit some of the Federal 
purchasing organisations in Washington and will meet his opposite number 
in New York City. Mr. Jones hopes it may also be possible for him to spend 
some time in Toronto and to meet leading members of the Institute of Public 
Administration in Canada. 

Mr. S. G. Williams, Vice-Chairman of the Executive Council, has been 
appointed Controller of Administration in the B.B.C. Television Service. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


SOME time ago the Institute decided, as a matter of major policy, to embark 
on a limited number of research projects on topics of outstanding importance. 
Among the first of these projects was a study of local government finance 
and of the possibility of securing new and independent sources of revenue 
for local authorities. This study has now been completed, and has resulted 
in a book of 270 pages entitled New Sources of Local Revenue, which is to be 
published early in November at a price of 25s. (18s. post free to members 
ordering from the Institute). The main body of the book consists of the 
Report of the Study Group which conducted this research, while a supplement 
contains a description of the finance of local government in Sweden, with 
particular reference to the local income tax levied there. The Institute 
is also publishing, in duplicated form, a series of monographs on the systems 


of local government finance in eleven other countries. The material contained 
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in the monographs was collected in the course of this research project. The 


monographs are 10s. post free (8s. to members ordering from the Institute), ' 


New Research Projects 


TuE Institute is soon to embark on two new major research projects, the 
first of which is Budgetary Practices in Public Authorities. This will be carried 
out by a study group under the chairmanship of Dr. R. S. Edwards, Chairman 
of the North Eastern Gas Board since 1948. Dr. Edwards has been a Director 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society and Chairman of the Council of 
Industrial Design. This study will be financed by the P. D. Leake Trust, 
whose funds are administered by the Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales. 

The Settlement of Building Prices is the subject of the second new project. 
The purpose of the research is to try and reduce the administrative and 
clerical costs in preparing the specifications for building works and in settling 
the accounts for them when completed. Sir Parker Morris, who has recently 
retired from the office of Town Clerk of the City of Westminster, has agreed 
to act as Chairman of the study group in charge of this project. Sir Parker 
has been connected with the Institute for many years and was Chairman 
of the Council in 1935-36. Other members who have agreed to serve on 
this group are Mr. T. G. Randall, Deputy Clerk of the London County 
Council, and Mr. W. O. Atkinson, County Treasurer of Middlesex. 


The Scottish Conference on Child-Care 


THE Institute’s Edinburgh and East Scotland Regional Group, having held 
an extremely successful Health Services Conference in 1955, are to arrange 
a further conference at Peebles Hydro from 21st-23rd March, 1957, on the 
subject of “‘ Child-Care—Working Together.” Some 250 delegates attended 
the earlier conference, and its success will doubtless encourage a large 
attendance at this next one. 


Sir George Murray Essay Competition 


THE Sir George Murray Essay Competition, which is organised by the 
South Australian Regional Group of the Institute, was won this year by 
Mr. Paul Kelloway, one of our Tasmanian members, with an essay on “ The 
Problems of Local Government in Australia.” This competition is held 
annually, thanks to the generosity of the Honourable Sir George J. R. Murray, 
who provided £500 to be used by the South Australian Group to provide 
annual prizes for contributions to the study of public administration. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 








Interviewing for the Selection of Staff 


By EpGAR ANSTEY and EpITH MERCER. George Allen and Unwin, 1956. Pp. xiv+111. 
10s. 6d. (7s. 6d. to R.I.P.A. members ordering direct from the Institute). 


THE purpose of this book, as modestly 
stated by the authors, is to assist persons 
who from time to time interview people 
in order to assess their suitability for 
appointment or promotion to a particular 
job, to make “a fair success” of their 
task. Following the advice given to 
them by a number of officials and business 
representatives, the authors have “ started 
from scratch and assumed no previous 
expertise in the reader.” It follows 
inevitably that the book takes the form 
of a text-book ; but no one should quarrel 
with the authors on this account. It is 
indeed the combination of practical advice 
on minor but important details of pro- 
cedure, with the analysis of broader 
principles such as the qualifications and 
training of the interviewer and the drawing 
of sound conclusions from the evidence, 
that gives the book its special value. 

The authors are well fitted for their 
task. Both are qualified psychologists, 
with professional experience in the field 
of personnel selection, and both are 
members of the Administrative Class of 
the Home Civil Service, thus adding to 
their technical knowledge the wisdom that 
comes from training in the wider field of 
policy-making. A brief summary of the 
chapter-headings will suffice to show the 
nature and scope of the book. From 
“The Aim of the Selection Interview ” 
and ‘‘ The Plan of Attack,” the authors 
pass to “ Preliminaries and Setting,” with 
notes on the time-table, accommodation, 
and the study of written information ; 
then to “Method during Interview,” 
with advice on “ Note-taking, Interview 
Reports and Rating Scales,” followed by 
discussions on “‘ The Board Interview ” 
and “‘ Multiple Interviewing.” Next come 
three important chapters on “ How to 
Study Information provided by the 
Interview,” ‘‘ The Reaching of Con- 


clusions,” and—perhaps the most valuable 
in the book—‘* The Qualifications and 
Training of the Interviewer,” ending with 
a brief ‘“‘ Advice toa Person about to be 


Interviewed,” which interviewer as well 
as interviewee may read with advantage. 
Some useful appendices conclude a sensible 
and comprehensive study of the thesis, 
in which the only notable omission seems 
to be a discussion of the value of the 
“control question,” that is, a carefully 
chosen single question of some difficulty 
to be asked in identical terms of- each 
candidate in turn, as a means of placing 
the answers in an order of merit. 

It is more than 50 years since the 
Admiralty, on the advice of Sir Vincent 
Baddeley, then Private Secretary to the 
First Lord (to whom the idea had been 
suggested by a schoolmaster friend, A. G. 
Grenfell), decided to adopt the method 
of Board Interview for the recruitment of 
cadets aged from 12} to 16} to the newly- 
opened College at Osborne. The Civil 
Service Commissioners of the day refused 
to have anything to do with so revolu- 
tionary a scheme, and it was not until 
1917 that they themselves decided to 
adopt the interview as part of the future 
normal method of examination for the 
Administrative Class of the Home Civil 
Service. Since then the idea has spread, 
at first slowly, but later, as the result of 
the practice of the Service Departments 
in the selection and posting of personnel 
during the Second World War, both 
rapidly and widely, not only in the Public 
Services, but among employers generally. 
But even now it seems probable that far 
too little attention is paid by employers 
to the technique of interviewing. Even 
when the organisation is large enough to 
employ one or more whole-time inter- 
viewers, who by qualifications and training 
may be regarded as experts, the majority 
of the persons sitting on a Selection 
Board are usually representatives of the 
“user Departments,” who without know- 
ing anything of the technique of inter- 
viewing, pride themselves on being “ good 
judges of men,” and are probably prepared 
to say flatly “I can use,that man,” or 
‘That man is no use to me,” in a way 
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which makes it very difficult for the expert 
interviewer, if he disagrees, to overcome 
the opposition when he states a reasoned 
case on the other side. 

When one reflects that of all the many 
factors affecting for good or ill the efficiency 
of an organisation, the most potent is 
probably the selection of personnel, it is 
hard to exaggerate the importance to 
employers of ensuring that the task of 
selection is assigned to persons really 
competent to carry it out. This is a 
matter which top-level managers every- 
where should make it their business to 
study and give directives on personally. 
If their organisation is not large enough to 
employ a whole-time interviewer, let 
them pick someone with the right quali- 
fications and use him (or her), after 
training, regularly whenever interviewing 
is necessary. But scarcely less important 
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than the choice and use of a regular 


interviewer is the giving of guidance to , 


the ad hoc representative of the user 
Department who is likely to sit with the 
expert on the Selection Board; and for 
this purpose nothing could be better than 
a thorough study of Drs. Anstey and 
Mercer’s book. Heads of businesses, if 
they are wise, will order copies of it for 
their staff library, and will make it known 
that they expect it to be read by all who 
are likely to be concerned with interviewing 
on their behalf. They might also study 
it themselves, and even take a part in the 
interviewing for the more important 
positions in their own service. After all, 
it was no less a person than “ Jacky” 
Fisher who as First Sea Lord took the 
chair at the first Admiralty Board for 
Osborne in 1902. 
PERCIVAL WATERFIELD 


The Civil Service: Some Human Aspects 


By FRANK DUNNILL. George Allen and Unwin, 1956. Pp. 226. 


THE title of this book is rather misleading. 
It does not deal with “‘ human relations ” 
in any of the quasi-scientific or quasi- 
ethical applications of that catch-phrase, 
nor is it another introductory book about 
the Civil Service; indeed it would be 
rather baffling to beginners, though it is 
attractive to connoisseurs. It might be 
fair to describe it as an essay by a young 
civil servant on his experience of the 
Service and on his views about the future. 

Mr. Dunnill can be traced through the 
Imperial Calendar as H.E.O. in the 
Ministry of Education in 1950, Assistant 
Principal and Principal in the General 
Register Office from 1951, Principal in the 
Colonial Office from 1956. It can be 
deduced from what he says that he entered 
the Service as a clerical or executive officer 
straight from school in the 1930s, and that 
he has had experience of several other 
Departments—not including any of the 
defence Departments nor (probably) of 
any “production” or ‘“‘ economic” 
Department. To say that he is “ young ” 
is to indicate that he writes with a lively 
sense of the future, as of something which 
will be of personal importance for himself 
and his friends, and for those with whom 
they have grown up in the Service. 

Mr. Dunnill writes with admirable grace 
and point; the ease of a man who is at 
home in English literature as H. E. Dale 
was at home in the classics. There is a 
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generation between the two men, but it is | 


fair to link their books as small landmarks 
in a story of continuity and change. 
Neither book is very systematic, each has 
gaps and blind spots, and they contain 
some traps for the innocent reader: in 
fact they are essays rather than text-books. 

Mr. Dunnill’s essay is, however, the 
more positive of the two because he looks 
forward rather than back, and is anxious 
to propose as well as to characterise. The 
success of his book depends largely on 
judicious asides and incidental com- 
mentary, so that a bald summary of its 
argument is not quite fair. To put it very 
briefly, his theme is that within the 


Service the emphasis is shifting from the | 


** old administrators ” to the ‘‘ new execu- 
tives,” from the private secretaries to the 
managers. This is to be interpreted in 


personal terms, not in terms of methods of | 


entry nor of the duties of classes as defined | 


by the formula of 1920. Mr. Dunnill 
characterises the people who are actually 
there now, generalises about strata within 
the Service, and guesses what they will be 
like in twenty years’ time. For him what 


might be called “‘ the world of H. E. Dale” | 


still exists, but only at a level of the 
Service so exalted that it is unrepresenta- 
tive: for the first time he presents the 
“sub-world” (or variety of different 
* sub-worids ”) in which most civil ser- 
vants actually work. He can etch sharply 
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the way of life of administrative class 
officers who can never hope to be more 
than Assistant Secretaries, executives who 
may climb painfully to H.E.O., clericals 
who may not reach the executive class even 
under the present system. These people 
emerge as ‘‘ English worthies,” slightly 
pathetic, slightly comical, but very good 
and essential men and women in their 
jobs, fit legatees of that “ mercenary 
army ” who “ saved the sum of things, for 
pay.” If one can learn to see matters in 
this light, familiar problems assume a 
rather different aspect; the question of 
“controlling bureaucracy” becomes a 
question of how some Englishmen are to 
get on with other Englishmen in a rather 
uncomfortably congested world. 


The popular stereotype of “the red 
tape worm” (Sir Compton Mackenzie’s 
phrase) is broken up at once by personal 
acquaintance; but two rather more 
sophisticated stereotypes are current 
inside the Service as well as in quite 
respectable descriptions of it—the “‘ type ” 
of the private secretary and the “ type ” of 
the conscientious clerk (Mr. Arthur Pea- 
body in Public Faces, Mr. Pooter in the 
Diary of a Nobody). Mr. Dunnill’s case is 
that inspection shows that neither type is 
now very important in the structure of the 
Service as a whole; that one of the 
weaknesses of the Service is that its notion 
of itself is dominated by two obsolescent 
“types”? ; and that it should adapt the 
“type” of the “‘ manager” to its own 
purposes. 

The cult of the manager is so prevalent 
that one is tempted to poke fun at it; but 
surely Mr. Dunnill is right in thinking 
that it is better to jump on the band wagon 
than to miss the bus? The new creed 
implies various rather vague command- 
ments ; for instance, that above a certain 
level in a hierarchical organisation a man’s 
(or woman’s) main job is to look after his 
subordinates, so that his important deci- 
sions are decisions about the working of 
the organisation, not about its field of 
operations; that a manager holds an 
“independent command,” has free move- 
ment within his orders, but may be called 
sharply to account for failure (Mr. 
Dunnill alludes to the captain of a ship, 
thinking perhaps of Captain Hornblower, 
that anachronistic prototype of managerial 
man); that young entrants must be 


brought forward early by “training for 
leadership,” so that the succession can be 
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maintained ; 


that the manager though 
subject to orders is yet primarily a pro- 
fessional man, responsible (like a lawyer 
or doctor) to himself, his colleagues, and 
his “ clients,” at least as much as to any 
titular superior. All these things are being 


said about the Civil Service; but the 
change is slow, and if it is to be accelerated 
the time for pressure is now, as a new 
generation begins to take over respon- 
sibility. 

Various reservations have to be made. 
Mr. Dunnill’s picture fits some Depart- 
ments better than others. Though he 
refers respectfully to technical men in the 
Service, he has apparently not had much 
to do with them (they are about as 
numerous as the executives) and he makes 
little attempt to explain their extremely 
important and difficult problems. It is 
interesting also to notice how little he has 
to say about constitutional theory. The 
notion that civil servants are “ servants of 
the Crown” and therefore not as other 
men does not seem te stir his blood; and 
he has no great faith in Parliament except 
on the basis that random prodding by 
M.P.s on the whole does more good than 
harm. He scarcely touches the issue 
directly, but one could make a case for 
saying that he proposes to substitute the 
“ myth ” of the manager for the “ myth ” 
of ministerial responsibility, or at least to 
run the two incompatible myths in double 
harness. The story (it may be said) that 
the people control the Departments 
through the Commons and the Ministers 
has worn too thin to be of much use for 
daily wear. It will do for great occasions 
and for emergencies; but for ordinary 
use it may be better to believe that 
important civil servants are men who 
stand on their own feet, have a status like 
that of those who carry equal burdens of 
decision in other walks of life, and are 
as much responsible to their own pro- 
fessional conscience as to a shadowy 
Minister and to a House of Commons 
which is well informed only in so far as it 
is briefed by interested parties. 

There is much in this, so long as the 
new myth can be kept in its place: un- 
challenged, it leads to a managerial utopia, 
the shoddiest of the Brave New Worlds. 
But our present myth, taken literally, 
demands that able and experienced men 
should behave like office boys: is it 
surprising that they sometimes do? 

W. J. M. MACKENZIE 
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The Labor Problems of British Coal | 


By Georce B. BALDWIN. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1955. Pp. xxiv+324. 35s. 


IT is impossible to give the gist of this 
book in a few words, for the author has no 
thesis, and in this lies part of its excellence. 
It is a sad reflection, to which Professor 
Baldwiw’s bibliography testifies, that (apart 
from a few specialised monographs) no 
serious British work has been published 
on problems of administration and labour 
relations in the British coal industry since 
it was nationalised ten years ago. It has 
been left to Americans, first Professor 
Haynes and now Professor Baldwin, to 
fill the gap. Perhaps our emotions are 
too committed for us to do more than 
rant and preach. Professor Baldwin, in 
his detachment, has been able to avoid 
rash generalisations and slick conclusions. 
Instead he has quietly put together the 
relevant information on a number of topics. 
Such conclusions as he has to offer are 
grounded in the information. Indeed, they 
are often modestly concealed amongst it. 
A neat account of major wage negotia- 
tions since nationalisation is followed by 
an analysis of the effect of wage increases 
on regional differentials. This leads to 
the important conclusion that there is no 
direct correlation between “the wage 
position of a particular district and its 
productivity.” Consequently, “ there 
could be some substantial reshuffling of 
wage levels among facemen without doing 
violence to an ‘ ideal’ relationship between 
productivity and wages.” Unfortunately, 
the new national wage structure of 1955 
for day wagemen came too late for 
Professor Baldwin to study its effects. 
The account of faceworkers’ price lists 
is a useful guide to this complex subject. 
It appears that under the Coal Board, 
managers have changed their aim in 
price-list negotiations from setting a price 
“to yield a particular labour cost” to 
setting “one that will yield a particular 
level of earnings” ; but “‘ bargaining still 
proceeds according to the natural laws of 
the bargainer’s art.” No solution is 
offered until the end of the chapter on 
technical change (in which there is a good 
account of the obstacles to successful 
mechanisation in Yorkshire). Then Pro- 
fessor Baldwin tells us that probable 
technological changes ‘“‘may allow an 
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escape from the frustrations—for manage- 
ments and men alike—which inhere in 
present methods of work. The promise 
is one of small groups; . . . of day rates 
instead of piecework ; . . . of varied indivi- 
dual tasks ...; and... of operating | 
flexibility.” 

An analysis of the overall indices of 
labour supply is followed by a detailed 
account of the problem in one or two 
localities, underlining the important point 
that the national problem is the sum of 
varied local situations. A study of the 
evidence on absenteeism suggests that 
what is required is “getting down to 
individual cases ”’ and this cannot be done 
“until pit managers and their under- 
Officials are considerably better trained in 
handling personnel matters.” 

On some subjects information does not 
lead to conclusions. Professor Baldwin 
has a good deal to say on strikes and strike 
statistics, but he confesses “‘ nobody ... 
either on the trade union side or the Coal 
Board side, has a confident explanation of | 
the regional differences (and sometimes | 
much more local differences) which the | 
statistics show clearly.” | 

On one or two topics Professor Baldwin 
is a little disappointing. No research | 
worker has yet managed to make very | 
much of joint consultation, and, although 
he tries both analysis of general problems 
and records of individual colliery com- 
mittees, Professor Baldwin does not do 
much better. He agrees, however, with 
most other observers that “the single | 
most important source of enthusiasm and | 
leadership on which consultation depends 
[the production officials] frequently fails 
to furnish that enthusiasm and leader- 
ship”; and “it might be wise to relieve 
committees of all responsibility for disci- 
plinary action.” 

The account of the organisation of the 
Coal Board contains a useful, but too | 
condensed, section on the problems of the 
Labour Department. The description of 
the structure of the National Union of 
Mineworkers since the reorganisation of 
1944 is valuable because there is no other 
generally available, and because it is clear 
and concise; but it is the most dis- 
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appointing section of the book. Professor 
Baldwin may be right in concluding that 
the N.U.M. has discovered “‘ an organisa- 
tional structure remarkably successful in 
conducting the business of a trade union ” 
by permitting decentralisation without 
allowing the frustration of national policy ; 
but the union has many problems which 
Professor Baldwin hardly mentions. It is 
a pity that he has not given us as excellent 
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an account of these as of the main labour 
problems of the industry. 


The shortcomings of the book should 
not be magnified, however, for it is a 
first-rate piece of work. Perhaps it may 
inspire British students of British industrial 
relations to use their time and energy to 
equally good effect. 


H. A. CLEGG 


Public Enterprise: A Siudy of its 
Organisation and Management in Various Countries 
Edited by A. H. Hanson. Obtainable from Royal Institute of Public Administration, 


1956. Pp. 530. 40s. 


THE bulk of the contents of this large 
volume, published by the International 
Institute of Administrative Sciences, con- 
sists of papers prepared for an international 
“ seminar ” on the subject held in Rangoon 
in March, 1954, and of essays based on 
seminar papers. The editor’s problem was 
to find some logical method of arranging 
papers of such different treatment and 
contents as “‘ The Government Corpora- 
tion: Its Place in the Federal Structure 
[of the United States]” and ‘“‘ The 
Financing of the Electric Power Plant at 
Chorrera del Guayabo, El Salvador.” 
His solution was to group them according 
to the region of the world with which they 
are concerned, with fairly full regional 
surveys from his own pen. 

The sheer volume of information con- 
tained in the papers is almost oppressive, 
and students working in the field of public 
enterprise will be able to dig out of them 
all the comparative material they need on 
a number of aspects of the subject. The 
first impression on those with a general 
interest in the subject is likely to be that 
everything has been tried somewhere ; 
that reformers can find all their dearest 
proposals are already accepted institutions 
in some country—often without much 
obvious benefit. This leads to the editor’s 
conclusion: ‘The form of a_ public 
enterprise is usually far less important than 
the spirit in which it is managed.” 

The choice of editorial method was 
determined by the papers. Each of them 
relates to only one country, and many of 
them range individualistically amongst the 
problems involved. In the first two 


regions the method is a success. North 
America is the only area which has tried 
general legislation on public corporations. 
Central and South America have chosen 
the general development corporation, which 
deserves its own separate treatment. 
South-East Asia, however, with papers 
from Burma, Ceylon, Formosa and Austra- 
lia, stretches editorial ingenuity in the 
search for some kind of analysis applicable 
to the region; and a regional survey of 
the Middle East to introduce a single essay 
(by the editor) on state banks and public 
industrial enterprise in Turkey strains 
the method near to breaking-point. 

The whole is a worthwhile addition to 
knowledge in this field, but it should also 
warn would-be imitators that different 
treatment is required in future. Either it 
is possible to take comparative studies 
further by enquiring into common prob- 
lems and their treatment in different 
countries, or comparative work can do 
little more than is done here. There 
could be more essays on more countries, 
but they would add only to the weight of 
the book. Some of the papers give the 
impression that there are many common 
problems. Of Saskatchewan we read: 
“These privileges have not always pro- 
duced a positive response from the Trade 
Unions. [They] have treated the Govern- 
ment as an ordinary but unusually vulner- 
able employer.” Of public undertakings 
in Greece we are told: ‘‘ The danger... 
was that their dependence on central 
government would destroy the advantages 
to be derived from their autonomy... . 
It cannot be said that this problem has 
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been solved.” This treatment, however, 
cannot go far towards showing whether 
comparative studies can provide solutions 
to common problems. 

If comparative analysis is to be under- 
taken one of the limitations imposed in 
this book might well be rejected. Finance 
has been treated as part of “ organisation 
and management,” but it is interpreted to 
cover only the raising of capital. Pricing, 
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which is surely the central financial prob- 
lem, is excluded, apart from the editor’s 
comment that “ the ideal, to which most 
students of the subject would subscribe, 
is that a public enterprise should break 
even on its operations.” Is this true? 
And, if it is, should such.a price policy be 
our ideal ? 


H. A. CLEGG 


Industrial Democracy: A Revaluation 
By W.H. Scott. Liverpool 'Jniversity Press, 1955. Pp. 40. 3s. 6d. 


Tuis booklet is, as the sub-title says, a 
revaluation, addressed primarily to those 
working in industry and the interested 
layman, of “the broad _ conclusions 
emerging from systematic research and 
current thought on the subject of industrial 
democracy.” 

After a brief review of the meaning 
given to industrial democracy during the 
last hundred years by different authors and 
movements, Mr. Scott concludes that the 
term “is in danger of becoming a 
shibboleth, so vague and ambiguous as to 
have little or no general meaning.” He 
then sets out to give the term some definite, 
if tentative, meaning. 

Mr. Scott, as readers of his earlier 
publications will be aware, is firmly con- 
vinced that industrial democracy is both 
desirable and expedient. ‘“ Industry fails 
to provide that measure of opportunity 
which it is proper to expect work to 
yield. . . . Low job satisfaction, lack of 
social satisfaction, the absence of dis- 
cussion on the job of matters directly 
affecting employment and restricted oppor- 
tunities of advancement,” for all of which 
there is ample evidence, argue the positive 
side of the classic case for democracy ; and 
the activities of the Trade Unions in 
opposing the arbitrary and self-interested 
exercise of power demonstrate the negative 
side of the classic case for democracy. 
This, in brief, is the foundation on which 
Mr. Scott rests his conviction that more 
democracy is necessary in industry. 

Nevertheless, he recognises that in- 
dustrial democracy is a concept of which 
the potentiality always seems so great and 
the achievement always so small. Joint 
consultation has “frequently failed to 
evoke any noticeable response from 
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employees in general or to lead to any 
concrete results in terms of productive 
efficiency,”’ but the evidence of a manifest 
desire for a more consultative relationship 
in industry is, he says, unmistakable. 
Perhaps Mr. Scott’s own main contribu- 
tion to the literature of joint consultation 
has been his emphasis on the need for 
** consultative leadership ” 
an organisation. Higher management 
** must regard consultation not simply as 
a process they engage in with representa- 


at all levels in | 


tives from time to time, but as a continuous | 


routine which they practise with, and 
encourage amongst, their subordinates.” 
This leads him to a short discussion on the 
** democratic personality.” 

Perhaps the most interesting part of 
this booklet deals with the role of the 
Trade Unions. Accepting the thesis that 
Unions should remain independent of 
management (see Hugh Clegg’s Industrial 
Democracy and Nationalisation) he argues 
strongly for enlarging the power and 


responsibility of the shop steward, with | 
whom there should be both negotiation | 


and consultation. The separation of these | 


activities into two separate bodies results 
in both a restriction of Union functions— 
“the constructive potential of Union 
organisation is not realised”—and a 
failure to develop joint consultation beyond 
welfare and working conditions. 

This argument illustrates the realistic 
approach characteristic of Mr. Scott’s 
work. He is not at one with Sir George 
Schuster, who sees in joint consultation 
the means of creating ‘‘a harmonious, 
live, co-operating community, 
taneously working together for a common 
purpose understood and accepted by all.” 
But he knows that employees want more 
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rob- democracy in industry, he has some and in this booklet he makes a good case 

tote | shrewd ideas about just what that will for his point of view. 

met mean, he is convinced that it is desirable ; GEORGE LACH 
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+ te The Social Division of Welfare 
By R. M. Titmuss. Liverpool University Press, 1956. Pp. 23. 2s. 6d. 

GG IN this, the sixth of the Eleanor Rathbone of the Welfare State. This interpretation 
Memorial Lectures, Professor Titmuss does, however, entail a revolution in our 
has done two most welcome things. First, social thinking, and one that may not be 
he has examined the popular notion of the acceptable to all schools of thought. 
Welfare State and shown how erroneous It foll Pa : 
it is. And second, he has brought to light such ee yen ei: -_ 
cd dameck’ aca ot = Poser Welfare State is misconceived. The real 

defi : : 

) any policy, inconsistencies which, he believes, te ee a cae en 

ictive prevent us from achieving social equity. ‘ : T pane 

nifest Professor Titmuss shows that the jo Mn ?-"* pce — cere. oe od 

nship Welfare State is not, as is commonly many fiscal and occupational eo ine 

cable. supposed, the final stage in a fifty-year-old nich have the same end in view as the 

ribu- movement for the social betterment of the social services, and these three “ divisions ” 

aa? working classes. It is, he maintains, a oF social welfare operate in water-tight 
or new phenomenon, the outcome of techno- artm : AaB: 

els in | logical and cultural changes. It is the angio ag PP sligpinng pre ge nage 

‘ment safeguard we are building up for ourselves disintegrated and becomes the oom of 

ly as in the new condition of social dependency sectional interests. Instead of pursuing 

enta- that increasing specialisation is forcing . : ; F Ae 

quous | upon us. Professor Titmuss shows that pea a oye a 

and i - . 2 “ serses, ”> 

at me trimer i scanahd orci bed ts ommneee of these three “ divisions,” so 
yn the poor, but provides for the “‘ dependencies ” pg po igang la for ye 
that occur at all social levels, and, indeed, dependent individual 

rt of that some of its benefits rise progressively wipes ae 

f the with increases in income. Excellent as this analysis is, Professor 

s that Here we have both a realistic and a Titmuss fails to discuss the most difficult 

nt of fertile rationale of the Welfare State. Problem of all, how to define social equity. 

ustrial | Professor Titmuss may push his argument Nevertheless, he has done an admirable 
irgues | too far (it is doubtful, for instance, whether Piece of work by drawing attention the 
and | the £10,000 a year man is subject to much Obscurity that clouds our notions of “ the 
with | social dependency), but his general theory Welfare State” and “ the social services, 

iation | —_ puts our social services in a new perspective and, by clearing away some of the clouds, 

‘these | and provides a promising starting point he has provided us with a starting point 

-esults for further developments, more promising for further thought. 

eo than the somewhat sterile Beveridge view ENID HARRISON 
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adil Anthropology in Administration 

Scott’s By H. G. BARNETT. Row, Peterson (Evanston), 1956. Pp. viiit+196. $5.00. 

yeorge 

cota PROFESSOR BARNETT was for two years on employed as full members of the govern- 

nious, the staff of the High Commissioner for the ment service. There is one in each of the 

spon- United States Trust Territory in the five administrative divisions, with a Staff 
mmon | Pacific, and so writes with first-hand know- Anthropologist—Professor Barnett’s post— 

y all.” ledge of his subject. This territory is one at headquarters. They do not form a 

; more of the few in which anthropologists are separate department, but are attached to 
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the Department of Political Affairs, and 
are formally subject to the direction of the 
central and local officers of this department. 
The principal duty of the Staff Anthropo- 


“cc 


logist is ‘‘ either directly or indirectly to 
organise and conduct research,” and both 
he and the district anthropologists are 
expected to be “‘ impartial intermediaries 
between the administration and _ the 
Micronesians.” 

The debate on the value of the anthro- 
pologist’s knowledge to the administrator 
has been conducted, often with heat, for 
some years, and there is little sign of its 
reaching any conclusion. Indeed, it is 
entering a new phase as the administra- 
tion of the formerly dependent territories 
passes from a civil service claiming to 
** know the natives” to one whose mem- 
bers indubitably are “ natives.” Even on 
the question what kind of knowledge the 
anthropologist can offer there is not 
unanimity. At one stage he did simply 
claim to know more, in general terms, 
about “ natives ” than anybody else did. 
In the British territories it has become 
impossible to maintain this claim in the 
face of the many specialists in other 
disciplines who have examined different 
aspects of the life of the indigenous 
peoples, and British anthropologists have 
had to define precisely what it is that 
they and no one else can offer. We find 
the answer in the study of social structure— 
the organisation of society in groups with 
common interests and established rules of 
mutual behaviour. Every individual has 
certain expectations of all the people with 
whom he is in social relationships, and 
they of him. If someone disappoints the 
expectations of his fellows he is apt to 
suffer for it in one way or another, and he 
must have some strong incentive to take 
this risk. ‘* Custodial” governments— 
to use Professor Barnett’s, the latest, 
euphemism—have established themselves 
in tropical territories precisely because they 
want to -change the social relationships 
there (though of course they do not put 
it in this way). The results of their efforts 
have often been disappointing; the 
changes have been other than those 
expected, or proposed changes have simply 
been resisted altogether. The layman 


puts this down to superstition, con- 
servatism, or general inferiority of 
character. Many British anthropologists 


think that their most useful’ contribution 
to administration consists in showing in 
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what circumstances strong social pressures 
create resistance to change and must be 
allowed for when it is being advocated. 
Those who are prepared to offer guides to 
action have in practice only been able to 
do so where governments wished to 
recognise existing institutions. 

Professor Barnett conceives his task and 
his subject differently. He distinguishes 
between sociological and anthropological 
concepts, and though he also sometimes 
describes the work done in the Trust 
Territory as “ sociological ” it was, in fact, 
kept to the field which in the United 
States is held to distinguish anthropology 
from sociology. The distinction is that 
anthropology is regarded as closely akin 
to psychology. It includes “‘ customs ”— 
thought of as ways of behaving—in its field 
of study, but the objects of Professor 
Barnett’s interest are frequently described 
as ‘‘ values,” “‘ attitudes ” or “‘ reactions.” 
To him the reaction to an administrative 
measure is what people think about it, and 
this point of view makes it logical for him 
to include, in his preliminary survey on 
sources of anthropological information, all 
kinds of representative and consultative 
bodies. Of course British anthropologists, 
too, are interested in what people think 
about government measures, but they do 
not see this as the end of the investigation ; 
they would ask what had been their 
repercussions in the field of social relation- 
ships. 

The question whether an anthropologist 


is better placed to make his knowledge | 


available and useful to the policy-makers 
if he is himself a government servant has 
also been much discussed. Some anthro- 
pologists value the status which this 
position gives them. Administrators are 
apt to think that an anthropologist who is 
directly responsible to government will 
concentrate his enquiries on matters of 
practical interest where a free-lance would 
let them range over “ theoretical ” irrele- 
vancies. Few of them believe that the 
anthropologist’s ideal of a year or two in 


close contact with a single people can pro- | 
duce results proportionate to its cost, that | 


the apparently irrelevant may have real 
practical importance, or that irrelevant and 
relevant data are inextricably intermingled 
in the field. They tend to envisage the 
anthropologist as questioning informants 
whom he could keep strictly to the point 
if he wanted to. If he is a government 
servant, they think, he ought to be able to 
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find the answer to any question put him. 

In the Trust Territory it was found that 
“the pressure of routine duties and the 
demands for answers to questions upon 
which to base action leave little time for 
the exploration of theoretical problems 
and the systematic collection of new data.” 
In some cases the district anthropologist 
was simply employed as an assistant 
district commissioner, and in some where 
he conceived himself to be acting as a 
technical adviser the subjects dealt with, 
as illustrated in this book, were such as 
any British district commissioner would 
expect to handle for himself, e.g., a chief’s 


Governing Urban America : 
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offer to resign his position or the desirability 
of opening a canteen for government 
employees. In his role as “ intermediary ” 
the district anthropologist appears to act 
as court assessor, poor man’s lawyer and 
citizen’s advice bureau. The latter func- 
tion may fall to any European living on 
friendly terms with a native population, 
particularly in an isolated locality, but 
where the anthropologist is an official 
sitting at a desk in the headquarters station 
one wonders how far his special position 
is appreciated by either the populace or 
his colleagues. 
L. P. Mair 


Structure, Politics, and Administration 
By CHARLES R. ADRIAN. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. vii+452. 41s. 6d. 


THIs is a text-book frankly addressed to 
American university students without even 
the customary expression of hope that it 
may be of interest to the general reader. 
But it is a text-book that for chapters on 
end I found difficult to lay down. 

It embraces urban ecology, elections, 
law, intergovernmental relations, finance, 
and staff administration, and has sections 
on each of the main types of service pro- 
vided by American cities. In other words, 
it is comprehensive. But the chapters 
which I think will answer most British 
readers’ questions are the two on “ The 
Political Process and the City,” and the 
one on “ The City and Organised Crime.” 

The interaction of organised vice and 
city government is, of course, a classic 
theme, but none the less exciting. At one 
point Dr. Adrian does seem to be suggest- 
ing that such things really belong to the 
bad old days, but in the later chapter on 
organised crime he leaves one in no doubt 
that this still is a major problem. The 
distinction is between the old-style machine 
politics, and the newer style of pressure 
politics which is replacing it. 

The nineteenth-century machine system 
has, as he says, “ outlived its usefulness ” : 
the old big names have been crashing down 
in cities across the nation—Curley in 
Boston, Hague in Jersey City, Crump in 
Memphis. The Republican machine in 
Philadelphia was defeated in 1951 for the 
first time since what we call the American 
Civil War. But if the big machines are 


on the way out, the bad men are not 


everywhere in retreat : since this book was. 
published, the “ clean-up ” city manager 
installed by a short-lived reform admin- 
istration in Daytona Beach (after working 
for months in face of attacks on his life) 
was dismissed when an electoral majority 
of four votes put the recalcitrant elements 
back in power. The machine in Minneapo- 
lis under “Doc” Ames may, as Dr. 
Adrian says, have disappeared; but the 
activities of “Kid” Cann and Tommy 
Banks in the affairs of the Twin City 
Rapid Transit Company, and in the 
matter of the issuing of liquor licences, 
were making headlines only a little while 
ago. Such men can still manage to get 
what they want out of city government. 
If one administration clamps down, they 
move to another city which is still ‘‘ wide 
open.” 


Dr. Adrian makes good use of the 
material from the Kefauver hearings, which 
kept Americans at their television sets in 
the summer of 1951. Here is a passage : 


Do police captains actually send policy 
memos such as the following to their 
vice-squad sergeants? Or is this the 
sort of thing that takes place only ix 
television drama? ‘ Make your raids 
specifically at 10 o’clock. At that time, 
the gambling tables will be covered. 
Observe the girl show and then leave. 
During that time, there will be no 
gambling conducted so your officers will 
not be embarrassed.” Such a note was 
actually sent by a captain of the Los 
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Angeles County sheriff’s office who 
admitted to the Kefauver Committee 
that he had written it. 

The new “ mid-century-style” boss 
relies on different methods. Dr. Adrian 
has a brilliant original study of one of these 
clever men, Orville Hubbard, of Dear- 
born, whose boast it is that no Negro 
lives in his city. The more typical city, 
however, has no machine, but is run by 
pressure groups. A chapter is devoted to 
analysis of these: the “good govern- 
ment” leagues, taxpayers’ associations, 
business groups (an interesting paragraph 
on taxicab drivers’ and proprietors’ 
influence, and the gambling, prostitution, 
and narcotics interests are treated as 
** business groups ”’), mewspapers, organ- 
ised labour, racial and ethnic groups, 
municipal employees, and “veterans.” 
In the concluding pages of the book, Dr. 
Adrian returns to this theme, and makes a 
plea for “‘ more politics ”—for, in fact, a 
two-party system. 

There are other good things in this book 
besides the sensational. Here is a sketch 
of the residential quarters of an American 
city: ‘“‘ Manicured suburbs desperately 
seeking to imitate a fond memory of a 
county-seat town in grandfather’s day.” 
Dr. Adrian is good on the metropolitan 
dilemma, on the politics of suburbia, and 
the enormous problems created by the 
exodus of home-owners seeking lower 
rates outside the city limits and putting off 
till later the matter of paying for services. 
In a suburban area I know, there was in 
1951 no piped water or sewage: a com- 
munity of 20,000 people lived on a grid of 
well, cesspool, well, cesspool—acre after 
acre. 

The book is sub-titled ‘ Structure, 
politics, and administration.” But it may 
also be divided into two: chapters which 
Dr. Adrian enjoyed writing, and those 
which were a chore. Most of the admin- 
istrative chapters seem to have been of the 
latter sort. The footnotes begin to refer 
not to original work but to other text- 
books: Dr. Adrian draws heavily on 
another book from the same publisher. 
Nevertheless, he perseveres manfully, and 
manages to retain a light touch on finance, 
public safety, transportation, and other 
services provided by the city. Time and 
again, however, he returns to his real 
interest—the political influence: “A 
problem in many cities in procuring 
sufficient parking lots from private sources 
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is found in the fact that the business is 
monopolised in the hands of one or a few 
large lot owners possessing considerable 
power” (in the chapter on public utili- 
ties) ; “the directness of the relationship 
between the provision of relief funds and 
the use of the vote as a means of saying 
“Thank you” [means that] the tempta- 
tion for improper meddling in the depart- 
ment by non-professionals is very great ” 
(in the chapter on welfare). 

There are very few statements with 
which one would wish actively to disagree. 
People in British local government would 
probably dissent from his argument that 
unless all department heads are responsible 
to a single chief executive, government 
cannot be responsible to the public 
(pp. 268-269). It is a rare lapse that Dr. 
Adrian here accepts the analogy between 
public administration and business (“ this 
is the form of organisation that long ago 
proved its effectiveness in large private 
corporations ”’), with the implication that 
what is good for one is good for the other, 
whereas he pours cold water on this very 
argument in an earlier passage on page 172 
(too long to quote but the conclusion 
is: “ Structural arrangements do have an 
effect upon the quality of government, but 
they neither guarantee good government 
nor prevent it”). Similarly, some of the 
language used in the text seems incom- 
patible with the approach of H. A. Simon 
whose work is recommended in footnotes. 

Dr. Adrian is under a misapprehension 
at one point (p. 257) where he says that 
in Britain, unlike U.S.A., a single state 
agency (the ‘‘ Ministry of Local Govern- 
ment”) has control over all functions of 
local authorities. His references to British 
practices are few but on the whole flatter- 
ing ; although he makes no use of British 
experience in, for instance, housing or 
town planning, where we might be thought 
to have had something to teach. Indeed, 
in a heavily-footnoted book, there are only 
three references to British writings, and 
these somewhat obscure. One British 
periodical appears in “‘ Suggested Read- 
ings’: the Police Fournal. 

But this is mere pique. In the matter of 
realistic writing on municipal politics and 
administration, we certainly do have some- 
thing to learn from Dr. Adrian and his 
sources. No text-book of this sort is 
remotely possible in Britain, for as yet we 
have hardly started on the ground work. 
The better chapters may start the British 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


reader thinking ‘‘ What are the pressure- 
groups operating in this or that large city ? 
How are taxicab licences issued? How 
exactly do the police of London and the 
large cities handle gambling and prostitu- 


tion?” Can you imagine such topics 
being discussed in a text-book on British 
local government ? 


A. DUNSIRE 


The Study of Public Administration 


By WooprRow WILSson. Public Affairs Press (Washington) 1955. Pp. 23. $1.00. 


In 1887 the man who was later to become 
a great international figure as President 
Wilson was a teacher at Bryn Mawr 
College. He published an article in the 
June issue of the Political Science Quarterly 
entitled ‘* Study of Administration.” This 
article has now been reprinted, the third 
Annals of 
American Government. 

It is a very welcome reprint for it is 
full of talking points. A few quotations 
will prove this. 

The English race . . . has long and 
successfully studied the art of curbing 
executive power to the constant neglect 
of the art of perfecting executive 
methods (page 10). 

(I wonder whether President Wilson would 
say this of British Government today.) 


The study of administration, philo- 
sophically viewed, is closely connected 
with the study of the proper distribution 
of constitutional authority. To be 
efficient it must discover the simplest 
arrangement by which responsibility can 
be unmistakably fixed upon officials ; 
the best way of dividing authority with- 
out hampering it, and responsibility 
without obscuring it (page 16). 

. . . large powers and unhampered 
discretion seem to me the indispensable 


conditions of responsibility. Public 
attention must be easily directed, in each 
case of good or bad administration, to 
just the man deserving of praise or 
blame. There is no danger in power, if 
only it be not irresponsible. If it be 
divided, dealt out in shares to many, it is 
obscured ; and if it be obscured, it is 
made irresponsible. But if it be centered 
in heads of the service and in heads of 
branches of the service, it is easily 
watched and brought to book (page 17). 


The problem is to make public 
opinion efficient without suffering it to 
be meddlesome. Directly exercised in 
the oversight of the daily details and in 
the choice of the dafly means of govern- 
ment, public criticism is of course a 
clumsy nuisance, a rustic handling 
delicate machinery. But as superintend- 
ing the greater forces of formative policy 
alike in politics and administration, 
public criticism is altogether safe and 
beneficent, altogether indispensable. 
Let administrative study find the best 
means for giving public criticism this 
control and for shutting it out from all 
other interference (page 18). 


Is there need for a reviewer to do more ? 


D. N. CHESTER 


Central Government : An Introduction 
By M. R. Curtis. Pitman, 1956. Pp. vii+140. 12s. 6d. 


TuIs is a cram book, designed to get the 
student through his “ British Constitu- 
tion”? at 34 per cent. or a little better. 
It is no substitute for the substantial 
number of short introductions now avail- 
able, such as Sir Ivor Jennings’s The 
British Constitution, his more recent The 
Queen’s Government, or Mr. Wilfrid 


Harrison’s The Government of Britain 
Mr. Curtis (a former teacher at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic) has gathered 
a great deal into his 138 pages of lecture 
notes (the index accounts for the other 
two pages), but it is doubtful whether 
* outlines ” of this sort are really desirable. 
Everything is neatly tabulated: seven 
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disqualifications from the franchise, five 
disadvantages of party organisation, eight 
functions of the Whips, seven “‘ principles ” 
of Cabinet Government, thirteen powers 
of the Prime Minister. But the whole 
thing is so compressed and desiccated that 
it is unlikely that the general reader, or 
the student coming to the subject for the 
first time, would get very much out of it. 
Used wisely, in conjunction with other 
books, it is not without its merits. 

There is some gratuitous information, 
e.g., that the Palace of Westminster “ is a 
great and historic building, whose clock, 
Big Ben, is familiar all over the world” ; 
and some errors: it is not true that the 
Chairman of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee is the senior Opposition M.P. 
(p. 59), and misleading to say that the 
Committee ‘“‘ looks into the accounts of 
the Departments ” to see “ that they are 
truthfully and correctly kept”; the 
Treasury (p. 103) not only “ formerly ” 
appointed the Accounting Officer of each 
Department, it still does; it is odd to 
classify the Regional Housing Production 
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Committees as public corporations (p. 
120), and odder still for Mr. Curtis to 
continue to talk as if “the lower middle 
classes”? were the floating voters who 
** decided elections.” In what his pub- 
lishers describe as a “‘ particularly sug- 
gestive section” (on the Civil Service) 
he perpetuates the doctrine that the 
Service consists of three main classes, 
dismissing the enormously important pro- 
fessional groups and the Departmental 
Classes as untidy aberrations. His remark 
(p. 70) that Prime Ministers are always 
* promoted politicians” is reminiscent 
of Harry S. Truman’s definition of a 
statesman, but one sees what he means. 
The chart on page 95 showing the grades 
in the Administrative Class gives the 
impression that there is a regular grade of 
Principal Assistant Secretary between that 
of Under-Secretary and Assistant Sec- 
retary: this is misleading, since the 
P.A.S. is now virtually obsolete except in 
one or two Departments. 


J. W. GROVE 
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BOOK NOTES 





Public Law 


Edited by J. A. G. GRIFFITH. Stevens 
and Sons. Annual subscription 42s. 


IF this new journal can live up to this first 
issue (Spring-Summer, 1956, pp. 192, 21s.) 
it will be a very welcome addition to the 
literature. It aims to cover the constitu- 
tional and administrative law of the 
Commonwealth and this double issue con- 
tains a 98-page survey by Sir Carleton 
Allen of ‘‘ Administrative Jurisdiction.” 
The remainder is taken up by an article on 
“Councils, Ministers and Cabinets in 
Australia’? by Geoffrey Sawyer and an 
extremely useful survey of current develop- 
ments by the editor. 


Les Grands Arréts de la Jurisprudence 
Administrative 


Edited by M. Lone, P. Wem and 
G. BRaIBANT. Sirey (Paris), 1956. 
Pp. 425. 


Tuis is the first of a new series to be pub- 
lished under the general title Collection de 
droit public under the direction of M. René 
Cassin and Professor Waline. The authors 
have brought together in chronological 
order a series of cases which have deter- 
mined the development of important 
aspects of French administrative law. 
Altogether the decisions in 114 cases are 
given and their significance explained. 


Problems of Government in the State 
of Israel 


By Epwin SAMUEL. Rubin Mass 
(Jerusalem), 1956. Pp. 107. No price 
shown. 


IN the course of eight chapters Mr. Samuel 
deals with some of the main problems in 
the field of politics and government that 
the new State of Israel has had to consider. 


Fiscal Relations Committee 

—New York State and New York City 
Interim Report. January, 1956. Pp. 48. 

THE general trend of the interim recom- 

mendations is strongly in favour of closer 

collaboration between State and City 

authorities in fiscal matters. The Com- 


mittee recommends the City’s sharing of 


the motor vehicle and operator licence 
revenues but not the motor-fuel tax. 


Administration : Winter, 1955-56 


Vol. 3, No. 4. Castle Publications, 
Dublin. 15s. per annum. 


THIs special issue is concerned wholly with 
civil aviation and all the articles except the 
last are by members of the staff of Aer 
Lingus. 


Socialisation and Nationalisation 


By HuGH GalTsKELt, M.P. Fabian 
Tract 300. Fabian Society, 1956. 
Pp. 36. 2s. 


MOSTLY written three years ago, before 
Mr. Gaitskell had succeeded Mr. Attlee 
as Leader of the Opposition, this essay is 
nevertheless of considerable current 
interest. It is too concisely worded to 
summarise accurately and should be read 
by all interested in this subject. Broadly, 
Mr. Gaitskell envisages the extension of 
public ownership but not necessarily by 
nationalisation of particular industries. In 
particular he considers the State could 
become the owner of industrial, commer- 
cial or agricultural property without 
necessarily exercising detailed control over 
a particular firm, much less a whole 
industry, e.g., by holding part of the 
equity shares. Various possible forms of 
mixed enterprise would be one result. As 
for the disappointment expressed about the 
results so far of nationalisation, Mr. 
Gaitskell thinks the major reason lies in 
the illusions that existed beforehand. 
Nevertheless, he makes several practical 
observations on the management of the 
nationalised industries of which, of course, 
he saw a good deal when he was Minister 
of Fuel and Power. 


Administrative Science Quarterly 
Published by the Graduate School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University. Vol. 1, No. 1. 
June, 1956. $7.50 per annum. 

A NEw journal in the field of administration 

is always of interest and this is no 

exception. This first issue contains five 
articles: “‘ Notes on a General Theory of 
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Administration,” by E. H. Litchfield ; 
“Contributions to Administration by 
Alfred P. Sloan,” by G. M. and E. Dale ; 
** Suggestions for a Sociological Approach 
to the Theory of Organisations,” by 
Talbott Parsons; ‘‘ A Problem in Soviet 
Business Administration,” by J. S. Ber- 
liner ; and “ On Building an Administra- 
tive Science,” by the Editor, J. D. 
Thompson. Except for the second and 
fourth articles it is highly theoretical, inter- 
disciplinary and behavorial. We find it 
easier to breathe with our feet nearer the 
ground. 


Calendar of the Caernarvonshire 
Quarter Sessions Records (Vol. I, 
1541-58) 


By W. OGWEN WILLIAMS. 
shire Historical Society, 
cix+385. 20s. 


Tuts volume contains a survey by the 
County Archivist of Caernarvonshire of 
the general historical background, followed 
by the English and Latin text of the 
records. 


Caernarvon- 
1956. Pp. 


Farming Advisory Services in North 
America 


Nuffield Foundation, 1956. 
4s. 6d. (5s. post free.) 


Tuis is the report of a mission to Canada 
and the United States in the summer of 
1955 sponsored by the Nuffield Founda- 
tion. The purpose was to judge the value 
of the “ extension” and other services 
for agriculture in those countries and their 
applicability to British conditions. They 
found three considerable and real advan- 
tages in the organisation of the American 
service. First, the integration of research, 
resident teaching and advisory services. 
Second, the contributions from state and 
county sources which give a local stake and 
interest in the work. Third, the method of 
planning the work in co-operation with 
the community. As a result the mission 
would like the National Agriculture 
Advisory Service in England and Wales 
to be an extra-mural activity of university 
schools of agriculture as it is in Scotland. 
They would also like the county agri- 
cultural officers to become “ district 
supervisors ” on the American pattern and 
for the County and District Councils to 
make a contribution to the service at the 
local level. 
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Colonial Self-Government 


By SiR KeItH HANcock. University 
of Nottingham, 1956. Pp. 19. 1s. 6d. 


In this twenty-eighth Cust Foundation 
Lecture, Sir Keith Hancock describes the 
evolution of British colonial policy from 
the first settlement in Virginia to the 
latest constitutional advances in West 
Africa and the West Indies. 


The Public Advisory Board and the 
Tariff Study 


By Davip S. Brown. University of 
Alabama Press, 1956. Pp. 47. $0.50. 


The Reorganisation of the California 
State Personnel Board 


By FREDERICK C. MosHER. University 
of Alabama Press, 1956. Pp. 55. $0.90. 


The Coterminous Boundaries Dispute 


By Epwin A. READ. University of 
Alabama Press, 1956. Pp. 15. $0.20. 


From Forest to Front Page 


By Roscoz C. MarTIN. University of 
Alabama Press, 1956. Pp. 66. $1.25. 


THESE are numbers 30, 32, 33 and 34 in 
the Inter-University Case Programme 
Series on public administration and policy 
formation. 
creasing use made by federal agencies of 
advisory boards and, in _ particular, 
chronicles the study of American trade 
and tariff policy which the Public Advisory 
Board for Mutual Security undertook at 
the request of President Truman. The 
second deals with both the causes and 
events leading up to the decision to 
reorganise the California State Personnel 
Board on a “ generalist” basis, and the 
execution and consequences of _ this 
decision. The third reveals how the 
Alberta Coterminous Boundaries Com- 
mission recommended to the Executive 


The first illustrates the in- | 


Council of the Province the partition of | 
the Thompson School Division between | 
two neighbouring Divisions, and how the | 


ensuing dispute was ultimately resolved 
at Cabinet level. The fourth is concerned 
with the various stages (including the 


administrative requirements) in the estab- | 


lishment by Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corporation of a new mill in the T.V.A. 
area, and with the effects of this develop- 
ment on the surrounding country. 
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Typewriting Machines 
Pp. 24. 4s. 6d. 


Reproduction Processes (Duplicators) 
Pp. 36. 4s. 6d. 


Safes, Strongrooms and Fire-Resisting 
Equipment ; 
Pp. 23. 4s. 6d. 


Loose-Leaf Binders, Hand-Posted 
Related Records, and Machine- 
Accounting Ancillary Equipment 

Pp. 32. 4s. 6d. 


Turse are four further instalments in a 
series published by Macdonald and Evans 
Ltd. for the Office Appliance and Business 
Equipment Trades Association. The 25 
parts will ultimately form a comprehensive 
manual of modern business equipment. 


Disability Retirement in Industrial 
Pension Plans 


By W. MICHAEL BLUMENTHAL. Prince- 
ton University, 1956. Pp. 63. $2.00. 


‘THIS report by the Industrial Relations 
Section of the Department of Economics 
and Sociology at Princeton contains a 
survey of the financial provision made by 
127 selected companies in the United 
States for workers who are forced by 
disability to cease work before reaching 
the normal age of retirement. 


Law Relating to Hospitals and Kindred 
Institutions (Third Edition) 
By S. R. SpeELteR. H. K. Lewis, 1956. 
Pp. xi+650. £3 10s. 


IN this further edition of a standard work, 
the author has recast the chapter on 
injuries to patients in the light of decisions 


reached by the Courts since the previous 
edition appeared. The chapters on the 
constitution, powers and functions of 
hospital authorities, on master and servant, 
and on the professional qualifications of 
nurses, have also been rearranged. Other- 
wise the main pattern of earlier editions 
has been followed. 


Los Princtpios de la Nueva Ley de 
Expropiacion Forzosa 
By Epuarpo GarciA DE ENTERRIA. 


Instituto de Estudios Politicos (Madrid), 
1956. Pp. 321. 125 pesetas. 


THE author provides a guide to the 
Spanish Law of 16th December, 1954, 
which now governs the compulsory 
acquisition of land in that country. He 
considers in turn the nature of compulsory 
acquisition, the guarantees afforded to 
property owners, and the civil respon- 
sibility of the authorities. The chapter 
on the latter subject contains a section 
on comparative law. which includes 
references to the American Federal Tort 
Claims Act of 1946 and the British Crown 
Proceedings Act of 1947. 


National Council of Social Service : 
36th Annual Report 
National Council of Social Service, 1956. 
Pp. 62. 1s. 6d. 
Tuis report for 1955 records a further 
year of progress in the work of the National 
Council. It shows that much thought 
is being devoted to defining the part to be 
played by voluntary organisations in the 
Welfare State. 


Treasury Control 


By S. H. Beer. Oxford University 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii+138. 15s. 


(To be reviewed later) 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest to 
those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able for reference in the Library of the 
Institute. 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND Foon, 
MINISTRY OF 


Report of the committee appointed to 
review the provincial and local organisa- 
tion and procedures of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and Food. Cmd. 
9732. pp. vi, 108. 1956. 4s. 6d. 


Recommends that influential County 
Agricultural Committees should be 
established free to concentrate on techni- 
cal development and advice and to 
participate more fully with the National 
Agricultural Advisory Service. 
Slaughterhouses ; a policy to regulate the 
provision of slaughterhouses in England 
and Wales. Cmd.9761. pp.6. 1956. 6d. 


AGRICULTURE ACT, 1947 

Annual review and determination of 
guarantees, 1956. Cmd. 9721. pp. 21. 
March, 1956. 1s. 


AGRICULTURAL LAND COMMISSION 


Accounts, 1954-55. H.C. 244. pp. 13. 
1956. 9d. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 

Balance sheet as at 31st March, 1955, with 
report of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General thereon. H.C. 283. pp. 8. 
1956. 6d. 


BOARD OF TRADE 


Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Acts, 
1948 and 1953: annual report for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1955. H.C. 201. 


COMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE TRIBUNALS 
AND ENQUIRIES 


Memoranda submitted by government 
departments. Vol. II—Ministry of Health, 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. pp. iv, 110. 1956. 4s. 6d. 


Memoranda submitted by government 
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departments. Vol. I1I—Ministry of Agri- 


Forestry Commission, General 
pp. iv, 95. 1956. 4s. 


culture, 
Post Office. 


CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
Economic development in the Common- 


wealth. pp. 84. November, 1955. 3s. 6d. | 


Health in the United Kingdom Depen- 
dencies. pp. 40. November, 1955. 2s, 


Organisation of health services, control | 


of communicable diseases, social and 
preventive medicine, nutrition. 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 

Economic trends. 2s. monthly. 
Monthly digest of statistics. 4s. 6d. 
monthly. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS 


Report of proceedings during 1955— 
England and Wales. pp. 50. 1956. 2s. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
Colonial reports. Mauritius, 1954. pp. | 
198. 8illus., map, bibliog. 1956. 10s. 6d. 
The colonial territories, 1955-56. Cmd. 
9769. pp. xxiii, 176. 1956. 5s. 
Constitutions ; economic developments ; | 
social services; research and surveys; 
international relations. Bibliog. 
Cyprus: correspondence exchanged be- 
tween the Governor and Archbishop | 
Makarios. Cmd. 9708. pp. 12. March, 
1956. 6d. 
Digest of colonial statistics. No. 25. | 
March-April, 1956. 6s. 
Her Majesty’s Oversea Civil Service: | 
statement of policy regarding organisation. | 
Cmd. 9768. pp. 4. 1956. 4d. 
Report by the Conference on British) 
Caribbean Federation held in London,| 
February, 1956. Cmd. 9733. pp. 22.) 
Is. 6d. 
Report by the Federation of Malaya con- 
stitutional conference, London, January 
and February, 1956. Cmd. 9714. pp. 23. 1s. 


CORONA 
May, 1956. 1s. 6d. 


Contains the first of three articles by 
D. C. C. Trench on the work of William 
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Marchant in the British Solomon 
Islands on the outbreak of the Second 
World War. 


Cost OF LIVING ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Report on proposals for a new index of 
retail prices. pp. iv, 24. Cmd. 9710. 
March, 1956. Is. 6d. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
FOR SCOTLAND 


Agriculture in Scotland. Report for 1955. 
Cmd. 9745. pp.101. Illus. 1956. 4s. 6d. 
Agriculture statistics, 1954 — Scotland. 
pp. 100. 1956. 5s. 


Acreages, yields and production of crops 
and numbers of livestock. Prices, 
output and value of agricultural produce. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Report for the year 1954-55. Cmd. 9690. 

pp. 321. Bibliogs. 1956. 7s. 6d. 

Report of a Committee of Enquiry. Cmd. 

9734. pp. 4. April, 1956. 4d. 
Recommends that the present Advisory 
Council should be abolished and that a 
new Council, which should be executive 
not advisory, should be appointed by, 
and responsible to, the Minister. 


DEFENCE, MINISTRY OF 


Forces medical and dental services com- 
mittee. First report. pp. iv, 64. 1956. 3s. 


EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF 

Education Act, 1944. Introduction of 
Part III and the registration of inde- 
pendent schools. Explanatory memo- 
randum. March, 1956. pp. 8. 6d. 


Memorandum on the Ministry of Educa- 


tion estimates, 1956-57. Cmd. 9709. 
pp. 7. 6d. 

Pamphlet No. 28—Evening institutes. 
pp. vi, 48. 1956. 3s. 


Discusses the work of the smaller local 
evening institute and those classes which 
are non-vocational in character. 


EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT DEPARTMENT 


Air services, appropriation account, 1954- 
55. H.C. 169. pp. viii, 41. 


1956. 2s. 
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1954-55. 
1956. 2s. 6d. 


Civil appropriation accounts — classes 


Army appropriation account, 
H.C. 175. pp. xi, 44. 
VI-X, 1954-55. H.C, 
148. Ils. 


Navy appropriation account, 1954-55. 
H.C. 172. pp. ix, 45. 1956. 2s. 6d. 


pp. xlviii, 251. 


FOREIGN COMPENSATION COMMISSION 
Accounts, 1954-55. H.C. 247. pp. 8. 6d. 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Report on the proceedings of the tenth 
session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, New York, September- 
December, 1955. Cmd. 9716. pp. 87. 
1956. 3s. 


FORESTRY COMMISSION 

Report on forest research for the year 

ended March, 1955. pp. 140. 19 illus. 

Bibliog. 1956. 5s. 6d. 
Contains a special chapter describing 
the dendrometer, an instrument which 
has been found very successful in 
measuring sample standing trees, saving 
considerable time in measurements and 
eliminating the risks involved in climbing 
tall trees. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 


Registrar General’s statistical review of 
England and Wales for the year 1954. 
Part II—Tables, Civil. pp. x, 176. 
1956. 6s. 


HEALTH, SCOTLAND 


Reports of the Department of Health for 
Scotland and the Scottish Health Ser- 
vices Council, 1955. Cmd. 9742. pp. 157. 
26 tabs. 1956. 5s. 


Historic BuILpINGs CoUNCIL 
FOR ENGLAND 

3rd annual report, 1955. 
pp. 32. 1956. 1s. 3d. 


H.C. 272. 


HovusE OF COMMONS 


Road Traffic Bill. Standing Committee B 
—minutes of proceedings. H.C. 181. 
pp. 40. 1956. 1s. 6d. 


HovusING AND LOcAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 


Differential rent schemes. 
1956. 6d. 


Distribution of rateable values between 
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pp. 11. May, 











different classes of property in England 
and Wales. Cmd. 9718. pp. 34. March, 
1956. Is. 6d. 


Housing return for England and Wales, 
3lst March, 1956. Appendix. pp. 78. 
2s. 6d. 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Report of a court of inquiry into the 
causes and circumstances of disputes 
between the London Master Printers’ 
Association and the London Typographical 
Society and the Association of the 
Correctors of the Press. Cmd. 9717. 
pp. 19. March, 1956. 9d. 


LeGat Arp AND Apvice Act, 1949 
Accounts, 1954-55. H.C. 250. pp. 8. 6d. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR’S OFFICE 


Report of the Committee of Enquiry into 
the Public Trustee Office. Cmd. 9755. 
pp. 35. May, 1956. 1s. 3d. 


Recommends abolition of the property 
advisers section; amalgamation of the 
Manchester Office with the London 
Office to reduce expenditure, and a 
revised advertising campaign; a re- 
casting of the fees structure, and a 
letting of part of the London Office to 
increase receipts. 


MONOPOLIES AND RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 
CoMMISSION 


Report on the supply of sand and gravel in 
Central Scotland. H.C. 222. pp. iv, 109. 
1956. 4s. 6d. 


The Commission have been unable to 
find any justification for the artificial 
maintenance of the present price and 
haulage rate system, which operates 
against the public interest and should be 
discontinued. 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Reports and accounts for 1955. Vol. I. 
Report. 3s. Vol. II. Accounts and 
statistical tables. 7s. 


NATIONAL FILM FINANCE CORPORATION 


Annual report and statement of accounts 
for the year ended 31st March, 1956. 
Cmd. 9751. pp. 17. Is. 
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NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE Acts, 1946-52 
Accounts 1954-55. H.C. 268. pp. vi, 41. | 


2s. 6d. 

| 
NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE (SCOTLAND) | 
Acts, 1947-52 a 
Accounts 1954-55. H.C. 269. pp. v, 26. | 
1956. 1s. 9d. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT, 1946 


Fifth interim report by the Government | 
Actuary for the year ended 31st March, | 
1955, with a report on the sickness | 
experience of insured persons in the years | 


1949 to 1952. H.C. 274. 1956. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


1s. 6d. 


Report on the question of earnings limits | 


for benefits. Cmd. 9752. 


1956. 2s. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY 


Report for the year 1955. 
1956. 5s. 


pp. 54. | 


pp. viii, 110. | 


Contains 8 illus. and divisional bibliogs. | 


Wage accounting by electric computer. 
pp. 57. Figs., tabs. 1956. 2s. 6d. 


Report on the application of computer 


techniques to clerical work by the Inter- | 


Departmental Study Group of the 


Department of Scientific and Industrial 


Research. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Report and statement of accounts, 1954-55. 
H.C, 232. pp. 22. 1956. Is. 


OVERSEAS CORPORATION 
Report and accounts for 1954-55. H.C. 


195. pp. viii, 183. 16 illus., map. 1956. 
6s. 6d. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, HOUSE OF 
CoMMONS 

Official report — standing committees, 
session 1954-55. pp. irreg. 27s. 6d. 


The nine bills debated in this volume | 


include the National Service Bill, the 
Public Service Bill; the Crofters Bill, 
and the Public Libraries (Scotland) 
Bill. These debates provide a much 
more intimate idea of the views of mem- 
bers than time allows in the House itself. 
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PRIME MINISTER 
The economic implications of full employ- 


ment. Cmd. 9725. 
1956. 9d. 


pp. 14. March, 


PuBLIC RECORD OFFICE 


116th report of the Deputy Keeper, 1954. 
pp. 24. 1956. Is. 


OVERSEA EDUCATION 
April, 1956. 2s. 


Contains an address on “‘ Authority and 
Guidance ” to a conference of the New 
Education Fellowship, by J. A. 
Lauwerys. 


RoaD SAFETY, COMMITTEE ON 
Report on child cyclists. pp. 14. 1956. 9d. 


Main recommendation is for a large 
expansion of voluntary schemes of 
training and testing children carried out 
on school premises and on other suit- 
able open spaces elsewhere. 


RoYAL COMMISSION ON MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE 


Report, 1951-55. Cmd. 9678. pp. ix, 405. 
1956. 11s. 6d. 


During the period the Commission held 
102 meetings, and heard evidence from 
67 organisations and 48 individual 
witnesses, in addition to 2,000 letters, 
etc., from other sources. 


ScoTTIsH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Education in Scotland in 1955; a report 
of the Secretary of State for Scotland. 
Cmd. 9722. pp. 124. 1956. 4s. 6d. 


Employment of children in the potato 
harvest: report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of State. Cmd. 
9738. pp. 16. 1956. 9d. 
Recommends that it is still necessary to 
exempt children from attendance at 
school to assist in lifting the potato crop. 


Scottish Home DEPARTMENT 


Criminal statistics, Scotland, 1955. Cmd. 
9750. pp. 5. 5 charts. 18 tables. 1956. 3s. 
Digest of Scottish statistics, No. 7. April, 
1956. Twice yearly. 4s. 


A handbook of Scottish administration, 
pp. 59. 1956. 2s. 6d. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A revision of the first edition published 
in 1950. 


Local government superannuation (Scot- 
land)—principal statutes and regulations 
in force on Ist September, 1955. pp. 156. 
8s. 6d. 


Report of Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Fire Services in Scotland for 1955. Cmd. 
9756. pp. 18. 1956. 9d. 

Report on prisons in Scotland for the year 
1955. Cmd. 9760. pp. 46. 1956. 2s. 
Report on the proposed underwater cross- 
ing of the Forth and the Forth road bridge 
scheme. Cmd. 9741. pp. 21. 1956. 1s. 


Prefers the bridge scheme on the 
grounds of economy, suitability and 
greater freedom from hazard. 
Return of rates in Scotland, 1954-55 and 
1955-56; rateable values, 1955-56; 
populations and area, 1955. pp. 16. 9d. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES, 
SESSION 1955-56 


Fourth report—legal aid. 
pp. lii, 254. 1956. 12s. 


History, description and organisation of 
the present scheme. Recommendations 
include suggestion that if a fall con- 
tinues in the percentage of successful 
assisted persons’ cases a review of the 
operation of the scheme should be 
undertaken to determine the reasons for 
the fall and to explain them to the 
public. Report emphasises that people 
are discouraged by their liabilities under 
the scheme from litigating unless they 
consider that they have a proper case. 


H.C. 209. 


SoUTH OF SCOTLAND ELECTRICITY BOARD 
Ist report and accounts, Ist April, 1955, 


to 3lst December, 1955. HC. 223. 
pp. 64. Illus., folding map, charts. 
1956. 3s. 


TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION, 
MINISTRY OF 


Report on the administration of the Road 
Fund for the year 1954-55. pp. 21. 
1956. 3s. 


Report on the 30 m.p.h. speed limit in the 
London traffic area. pp. 49. 1956. 2s. 6d. 


TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 


The British Transport Commission 
(Passenger) Charges Scheme, 1954 (altera- 
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tions effective from 3rd June, 
pp. 4. 4d. 


‘TREASURY 


Civil estimates, 1956-57. H.C. 188-188X. 
10 parts, prices ranging from 3s. to 6s. 6d. 
Index ls. 


Details of the expenditure of all the 
ministerial departments, their staffs, 
salaries, and the actual matters for which 
expenditure is required, with compara- 
tive estimates for 1955-56. 


1956). 


Civil estimates and estimates for revenue 
departments for the year ending 31st 
March, 


1957 — Memorandum by the 


Financial Secretary to the Treasury and 
tables. H.C. 188. Memo. pp. 60. 3s. 


Estimates for revenue departments, 1956- 
57. H.C. 188-XI. pp. 74, xvi. 4s. 


Economy survey, 1956. Cmd. 9728. pp. 
48. Ils. 9d. 


Financial statement (1956-57). H.C. 246, 
pp. 25. 1s. 3d. 


Public income and expenditure of the 
United Kingdom, year ended 31st March, 
1956. pp. 8. H.C. 270. 6d. 
Trustee savings banks: 64th annual 


report, year ended 20th November, 1955. 
pp. 16. 1956. 9d. 
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STUDIES OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS . 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration undertakes studies 
of administrative methods, which subject particular problems to 
intensive investigation, and seek to define the principles of efficient 
practice and to show how substantial economies can be achieved. 

These studies are supplied without charge to the Institute’s 
corporate members according to their requirements, but the first 
four studies mentioned below have been placed on general sale, the 
prices charged to authorities not in corporate membership of the 
Institute being 12s. 6d. for the first copy of each study, and 5s. for 
each extra copy. The price to individual members is 6s. per copy. 


Mail Handling. 1955. ‘Pp. 23. 


A study of the processes involved in handling incoming and outgoing correspon- 
dence. It makes recommendations both on principles of organisation and on 
detailed methods of work. The appendices contain lists of appliances and 
machines available and deal with signing policy for outgoing letters. 


Official Travelling : Cost of Transport. 1953. Pp. 20. 


This report deals with the financial and economic aspects of all the available 
means of transport, and with the organisation and supervision of official travel. 
Appendices contain specimen costs, a specimen claim form, and a check list of 
practices leading to the economical operation of authority-owned cars. 


Local Authorities’ Letters of Appointment. 1952. Pp. 24. 


A study of the problems involved in preparing and reproducing letters of 
appointment which will provide satisfactory contracts of service to both employer 
and employee, and will include the information that a new employee requires on 
taking up his appointment. Appendices contain a specimen letter to an office 
worker and one to a manual worker. 


Local Authorities’ Minutes and Reports. 1952. Pp. 28. 


This detailed examination of local authorities’ minutes and reports shows how 
economies can be achieved by reducing the length of published text and using 
the most economical methods of reproduction. 

Information contained in the sections on printing with economy will be found 
useful on a wide range of printing work. 


Advertisements for Staff. 1951. Pp. 15. 


An analysis of published staff advertisements with illustrations of common 
extravagances and of ways of publishing the maximum information at the 
minimum cost. This study has enabled some of the larger public authorities to 
save hundreds of pounds a year. 
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